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Wells, Farqo * 


Co.'s 
business 
for tho 


year 1874 was r.iore than four times 
tha busi- 


ness ol ttie previous year. 


Cubing tlie year 1874, over three 
hundred 


and fifty steamers 
and 
about 
one hundred 


sailing yessels 
were anchored 
in the port of 


Wilmington. 


Tub records In the office ofthe U. S. Collect- 


or ofInternal lie venue show that between 
300 


nnd 400 persons are engaged 
in this county In 


the liquor traffic The Good 
Templars 
cer- 


tainly have a wide field ofoperations. 


Foe valuable statistics 
furnished, the Her- 


ald'returns 
its thanks 
to Hon. A. Higbie 


Wm. It. Oldcu, Col. J. J. Warner, Col. J. De 
Earth Shorb, Col. B. L. Peel, Dr. W. T. Lucky, 
Supt. of City Schools; Lieut. C. B. Seers, 
U. 8. 


A.; MaJ. Horace Bell, E. E. Hewitt, Supt. 8. P. 
R. It.; Col. B. D. Wilson, Thos. A. Garey, Dr. 
Edgar, Postmaster 
Bent, and the clergy ofLos 


Angeles. 


Tiik Jfuad Gdifurnische 
J'ost, the only 
Ger- 


man newspaper published 
In Southern 
Cali- 


fornia, established 
In July last, 
lias made 


wonderful progress. Itfurnishes ourGormans, 
ou each Saturday, with fullintelligence about 
Southern California, and the latest news from 
tho father 
land, 
and all other parts of the 


world. 
Mr. C. Jacoby, 
the editor and pro- 


prietor, is 
an experienced 
newspaper 
man, 


and 
under 
his 
excellent 
management 


the J*ont is sure to have increased 
prosperity. 


This weekly has its lieadquartors 
in the Her- 


ald establishment. 


The Herald takes pleasure in commend- 


ing to its readers 
7/t 
Cronica, 
the oignn In 


Southern California of tho Spanish-speaking 
population. 
The paper was established 
early 


ia 1872. At th" start Itwas published once n 
w-'ek, but owing to the liberal patronage 
be- 


stowed upon H, Its proprietor 
soon 
issued 
it 


semi-weekly, and considerably 
enlarged. 
It 


lias a very large circulation, 
Its columns 
arc 


always well filled with tho latest news, and it. 
is ably edited. 
It circulates 
largoly on the 


Pacific Coast and in the adjacent territories. E. 
F. Ti'.oiioHjtho propietor, and Messrs B. F. de 
Cells a.ul Pastor de Celis, 
the editors, are 


all worthy gentlemen. 
The paper is issued at 


(he Hckald Publishing 
Establishment. 


Fisher & Thatcher. 


Nothing better Illustrates the advantages 
of 


sealing 
first-class goods 
und 
informing the 


people just where you are and precisely 
what 


you 
have 
for 
sale 
titan 
a 
visit to th > 
great watch and jewelry emporium of Fisher 
&Tnatcher, 
«7 Main streot. 
Tho regular sales 


of this popular 
firm aro always large, 
and 


during the holiday season the quantity of fine 
watches elegant Jewelry and magnificent silver 
ware disposed of by them is slmplyenormous. 
A large 
proportion 
of tho goods 
sold 
by 


this firm is manufactured 
in the house by 


finished workmen 
of Just the material 
and 


carats finerepresented 
to the customer. 
Their 


stock Is always large and varied, and 
as they 


advertise liberally throughout 
Southern 
Cali- 


fornia and Arizona they arc known 
every- 


where. 
Never 
deceiving a customer 
they 


never lose a patron. 
A liberal advertising, 


square dealing Arm, we take pleasure 
Inroc. 


ommending 
them 
to 
strangers 
nnd 
new 
comers; to those who know and have troded 
with them they need no recom'mendution. 


The Assessor's 
Figures. 


The county assessment 
made 
last Summer 


showed an Increase in the taxable 
wealth of 


Los Angeles county offully 25 per cent. 
The 


total number 
of acres 
assessed 
was 
1,173,- 


--827, classified as follows: 25,728 acres of Irriga- 
ble, moist, vineyard and orchard 
lands, 
as- 


sessed 
at from $20 to 850 per acre; 
111,003 acres 


of medium 
and good grain or farm land, as- 


sessed at from ?10 to $15 per acre; 
103,2!)3 acres 


offine grazing 
but poor 
grain land, assessed 


at from $5 to $8 per ocro; and 
{12(1,311 acres 
of 


grazing, 
swamp 
and 
mountains 
lands, 
as- 


sessed 
at from 25 cents to $4 pet acre. 
The 


total assessed 
value of these 
lands 
is $3,900,- 


--400, with Improvements 
thereon 
assessed 
at. 


$941 475. 
City and town lots are assessed 
at 


$1,854,768, 
and 
the Improvements 
thereon 
at 


$1,201,265, 
The 
assessment 
of personal 
prop- 


erty amounts to $4,319,424?making 
tho total 


assessment 
for the year over $12,000,000. 


In tho assessment, 
of personal 
property 
are 


the following: 
1,200 horses: 
750,000 sheep, not 


counting 
lambs; 
hogs, 
one 
year and over, 
6,000; goats, 2,000; cows, 7,000; bee hives, 9,000; 
beef cattle, 10,000; poultry, 3,000 dozen. 


Los 
Angeles County 
and 
Los 
Ange- 


les Valley. 


Los 
Angeles 
county 
Is bounded 
on tho 


North by Kern county, the lino running duo 
Kast and West, and about 70 miles In length. 
On the East Itis bounded 
by Han Bernardino 


county, tho lino running 
nearly 
North 
and 


youth and a little over 
100 miles In length. 


On the Southwest It is bounded 
by the Pacilic 


Ocoasi, with a coast line of nearly 
100 miles. 


On tho West it Is bounded by Ventura county, 
the lino running 
Northeasterly 
for about 
15 


miles, 
then Northwesterly 
about 
45 miles. 


Thus Itwill bo seen tho lurgor portion 
of the 


county 
Is a parallelogram, 
being about 70 


miles from East 
to West 
and 
00 miles from 


North to Booth) 
leaving v 
triangle 
in the 


Southeast 
portion, the Northern line of which 


equals 70 miles and the Eastern 
10 miles. 
The 


county therefore contains 
übout 5.80J square 


miles, orabout I,Boo,oooacres. 


That portion of tho county 
lying North of 


tho Sierra Madrc mountains 
Is known us tho 


Mojave valley or desert. 
Theso 
mountains 


traverse the county In an Easterly und West- 
erly direction and nearly centrally, consider- 
ing the length 
of tho East 
and West linos. 


The Northern slopws, valleys and foot-hills of 
these mountains 
afford a large 
and very fine 


range lor stock. 
Both sides of tho mountains 


afford a bee pasture 
unsurpassed, 
probably, 


in any part ofthe State, or 
the United States, 


There Is a vast amount of wood and consider- 
able ofit of tbe best quality fortimber iv these 
mountains. 
The 
small 
valleys 
of 
these 


mountains are very productive toall kinds of 
grain und vegetables, 
the potato being of tbe 


very best quality, apples and plums also being 
superior to those raised on the ocean side of 
the "foot-bills." 


rivers. 


The Santa Ana river rises In ihe San Bernar- 


dino mountains, 
San Bernardino county, and 


runs Southwesterly through 
the San Bernar- 


dino valley,cutting through the "foot-hills" 
near the county line and entering tho county 
about 85 miles from the ocean; thence it con- 
tinues In a Southwesterly 
direction through 


tho Southeasterly 
portion of Los Angeles val- 


ley, between 
the 
towns 
of Anaheim 
uud 


Richland, nnd enters tho ocean between 
Ana- 


heim Landing and Newport. 


The San 
Uabriel river rises 
in the Sierra 


Ifftdre Mountains, 
and 
running 
Southerly 


enters 
tbe El Monto valley, where it sinks 


during the Summer seuson and rises again in 
two branches 
as it passes 
the rim ofthe basin. 


From this point (where the rivers cut through 
tho foot-hills) to the ocean, 
the streams 
are 


known as the Now and Old San Gabriel rivers, 
being, on an average,after 
they arc fairly Into 


tho valley, about throe miles apart, 
. Tho Los Angeles river rises 
in tlie San Fer- 


nando valley and runs Southeasterly, 
supply- 


ing the city ofLos Angolos and vicinity with 
water for domestic purposes and lor irrigation, 
and during ordinarily wet seasons 
extends 


three, four or five miles bolow tho city lv a 
.Southerly direction. 
During very wet seasons 


Itextends 
through 
tho valley about fifteen 


miles and unites with Old Sun Gabriel. 


Tho Santa Clara fiver rises in tho calions of 


the bioan tains between 
tha Sierra 
Madeaoa 


the South and the Sierra Nevada on the North 
and runs Southwesterly 
through the Santa 


Clara valley, the 
Northeast 
portion of tho 


valley being in Los Angeles county und the 
Southwest in Venture county. 


Besides 
the streams 
already named, (hero 


are several others affording no iueonsiderable 
quantity ofwater. 
Among them 
are tho Ar- 


royo Seco, Santa Anita, San 
Joso, 
Han Anto- 


nio, Los Coyotes, de la Brea, Santa 
Argus, 


OentlnelS and others. 
There 
is a sufficient 


supply of water in tho 
rivers and 
streams 


referred to, if timely and properly appropri- 
ated, to irrigate moo than one-hall of all the 
land lv tho entire valley that needs it. 


THE LOS ANGELES VALLEY 


Is bounded on the Northeast 
by the loot-hills 


dividing tills valley from San Fernando 
nnd 


El Monto valleys (being opart of the entire 
valley), on the Southwest 
by the Ocean, on 


the 
Southeast 
by a range 
of hills about 
12 


miles Southeast of the Santa Ana river, run- 
ning southwesterly 
to 
the 
Ocean, 
on 
the 


Northwest by the Ocean 
and the foot-hills in 


a trend Southwesterly to the Ocean. 
The val- 


ley In a Northwesterly and 
Southeasterly 
di- 


rection 
is about 
50 miles iv length, 
and at 


right angles with its length is about 20 miles 
wide. 
It contains, 
therefore, 
1,000 
square 


miles or 810,000 acres. 
This may very proper- 


ly be 
divided into three parts, viz.: 
100,000 


acres 
suitabto 
for grazing 
purposes, 
180,000 


acres 
suitable 
for grapes 
and scml-lroplcal 


fruits, 320,000 acres as superior 
land forcorn, 


barley, rye, oats, millet, etc., and a considera- 
ble portion of It is also suitable 
for apples, 


pears, 
peaches, 
aprleots, 
walnuts, 
etc. 
Tnis 


is Los Angeles valley on the ocean side of the 
foot-hills. 


IRRIGABLE LAND. 


Five hundred 
thousand 
acres of this land 


can be irrigated. 
It lies most favorable for 


this purpose, having 
a fall of about ton feet 


per mile 
In 
a 
Southerly 
direction. 
The 


water can 
be 
deflected 
both 
Southeasterly 


and Southwesterly 
from tho Santa Ana, Old 


and New San Uabriel ond Los Angeles rivers. 
Very large zanjas or ditches are already con- 
structed leading the water from all theso riv- 
ers for the purpose of irrigation as well as for 
manufacturing purposes. 


CHARACTER OF THE SOIL. 


Tho soil, as a general rale,in (he valley land 


Is a rich, sand/ loam, very easily worked aud 
is very productive. 
On tha higher lotious of 


the valley and 
the hillsides 
the soil is less 


sandy, 
not 
so 
dark, slightly harder, 
but 


equally productlvo 
with tho application 
of 


water. 
In a fewsmall 
portions 
of the valley 


the soil contains an excoss of alkali. 
Where 


the alkali is very abundant 
the land is ren- 


dered non-productive 
for a few years. 
This 


land may be made the best In tho valley by 
planting beets for one or two years, thou corn, 
then barloy, then anything. 


LOS 
ANOELES VALLEY HACK OF THE FOOT- 


HILLS. 


This district of country 
Includes what is 


known as San Fernando, El Monte and San 
Joso valleys and also part ofthe Chlno valley, 
and Is about 45 miles in length East and West, 
Including a break of3or 4 miles between the 
El Monto and 
San Fernando 
valleys, nnd Is 


on an average about i]4miles wide, lying be- 
tween the foot-hills and tho Sierra Madrc. It 
contains about 203 square 
miles, or about 135,- 


--000 acres. 
This may bo subdivided as follows, 


viz.: 
45,000 acres for grazing 
purpesos, 
45,000 


acres for vineyards 
and semi-tropical 
fruits, 


and 45,000 acres forgrain and common fruits. 


This belt Includes 
the celebrated 
orange 
or- 


chards of Hon. B. D. Wilson, Rose and Others, 
and it may bo safely asserted, 
without fear of 


successful 
contradiction, 
that no pl.iee in the 


United States, 
and 
perhaps 
no place In the 


world, can surpass 
tills for tho cultivation of 


all the varieties of tbe raisin 
grape. 
Wheat, 


ifput in properly 
and timely, can 
be raised 


here with success, as well as barley, rye, oats, 
corn, etc. 


LOS 
ANOELES VALLEY(ENTIRE), 


Including tho portions 
already described, Is 


the valley of Southern 
California. It con- 


tains upwards of 12,000 square 
miles, or about 


775,000 Sores. 
The ollmate and soil are unsur- 


passed. 
Ithas a very largo and fine Roa-eou-t, 


with three other 
points where 
good landings 


can be made as the needs of tho county may 
demand, 
besides 
Wilmington and Anaheim 


Landings, viz.; Newport, 
5 or 0 miles bolow 


the mouth of the Santa 
Ana. river and two 


West of L«s Angeles?tlie 
one near Santa 


Monica, tho other near Ccntinela. 


FRUITS OF ALL KINDS. 


Nearly all kinds of fruits can 
be grown in 


this valley with 
ease 
aud profit. 
Orange, 


lemon, lime, fig, walnut, chestnut, 
apricot, 


almond, nectarine, apple, pear, peach, plum, 
currant, 
blackberry, 
raspberry, 
strawberry, 


gooseberry, 
peanuts, etc. 


vegetables. 


Nearly all kinds ofvegetables can bo raised 


in abundance 
and of tha very best 
quality, 


and more, 
perhaps, 
per acre 
than 
can be 


raised in any other valley In the State. 
These 


may be made very valuable. 


FRUIT-GROWING PROFITABLE. 


At ten years of age each tree (orange, 
lime, 


lemon or walnut) will pay $10 per tree. 
Iften 


acres 
bo planted 
witli any one of the trees 


named, with 70 trees per acre, he 
would have 


700x10 which makes 
$7,000 as 
the procoedsof 


ids ten acres for one year, and 
yet have the 


land nnd trees on It, which would bo 
worth 


$20 per tree. 
Seven 
hundred 
trees at $20 per 


tree would give $14,000; odd tho proceeds 
to 


this, $7,000, and we have 
$21,000 -what the ten 


acres would bring the tenth year from the 
time ofpurchase 
and planting. 
The expenses 


would be as follows: 
Cost of20 acres of bind at $i0per acre 
? 600 


" " 700 trees, enough to plant 10acres 
70 
" ' planting the same 
70 


" " plowing and fencing the land 
300 
Interest on money invested for9 years at 


1 percent per month 
1,000 
Allowing $3 per day to the party engaged 


wo have 
000 
And allowing this for ten 
years we hove 9,000 


Tho total of these very large figures for 
expenses 
Is 
$11,010 


Take this trom the total value of trees and 


land, and we have a balance 
of $9,900 afcer 


paying allexpenses aad good Interest on the 
Investment nnd $900 per year as a salary, be- 
sides raising enough on tho land to support 
a 


family. 
This is not hypothetical, but real. 


THE CULTIVATIONOF THE RAISIN GRAPE 


May bo considered 
with results 
equally ns 


favorable 
as the foregoing. 
Tho cultivation 


of the raisin grape Is destined 
to a profitable 


industry in this county. 
Hundreds 
of thous- 


ands ofthe best varieties 
have 
already been 


planted. 
As the Mission vino will produce 


more pounds ofthe Muscats when grafted on- 
to the MtsaiftW stock limn it will of its own 
kind, it is very strange 
that grape growers 


have not thus produced the different varieties 
of tlie raisin 
grape instead 
of the 
Mission, 


which have 
not been profitable. 
Perhaps 
It 


has not been generally known 
that tho Mils' 


cats and other 
varieties of tho raisin 
grape 


could be grafted onto the 
Mission stock with 


success and great profit, but such is the fact. 


THE QUESTION OF FREIGHT. 


It has been asserted 
by some that It will not 


pay toraise any kind of produce to ship to 
San Francisco, on account of the exceedingly 
high freights. 
It may 
be admitted 
that 


freights as a rule 
aro too high; yet parties 


have offered to take produce?corn, 
rye, bar- 


ley, potatoes, 
etc?from 
Compton, on the L. 


A. & S. P. R. R., and lay it down on tho wharf 
in San Francisco for$4 50 per ton. 
Thus we 


can, ifwe make 
the effort in that direction, 


get our produce 
into San 
Francisco 
at a less 


expense 
than some of the Northern counties 


which ship largely to that city. 
Tho farmer 


hero can afford to raise small grain even and 
ship them to Sttn Francisco 
and make more 


Iv tho operation 
than 
tbe 
"up-country" 


farmer, because 
the Soil bore is more product- 


ive and because the freight Is less. 


The conclusion of tho whole matter, 
there- 


fore, Is this; 
Los Angeles 
valley, with its sa- 


lubrious ellmate, fertile soil, marvelous 
pro- 


ductions, excellent traveling facilities, favor- 
able surrouuding-i, and where December 
is 
as 


pleasant as May, must bo a very desirable 
place tin-the immigrant. 


p MM 
J.?i 


The Los Angeles and 
Pacific Railway. 


The most Important project now before the 


people of Los Angeles 
county 
is one for the 


construction of a railway from tho citytosome 
point on the ocean where a dock cau be built 
and 
passenhers 
and freight landed 
without 


being subject to the enormous 
expense 
and 


delay that 
landing at Wilmington 
necessi- 


tates. 
Tho great advantages 
that a narrow 


gauge railway has over a broad 
gauge 
aro so 


cogent and numerous that itwill bo unneces- 
sary to enumerate 
them. 


The Los Angeles and Pacific Railway 
Com- 


pany Is incorporated 
with a capital stock of 


8500,000 In 1,000 shares 
of SSOO each. 
The esti- 


mated cost of the road, based 
upon Enginocr 


Crawkoro's 
figures, 
is 
less 
than 
8200,- 


--000, so that only that amount of cash will be 
called 
in upon 
the stock. 
The advantages 


claimed by tho L. A. <fc P. R. R.overany oftho 
other projected 
routes having their termini 


near Shoo Fly landing are as follows: 


In tho first place, the Centlnola Landing lies 


In a direct lino ofvessels going up or down (he 
coast, whilo Shoo Fly landing lies in tho bite 
near Santa Monica, and a vessel to reach this 
latter point has tosail at least 
13 miles out of 


tho direct coast course. 
Again, tho water off 


tho coast from Point Duma to Shoo Fly is 
very shallow, and at the landing a wharf ex- 
tending 
1,400 feet Into the ocean only reaches 


a depth of 20 feot of water, while at the Cen- 
tlnelii Landing 
a wharf extending 
1,000 feet 


into tho ocean 
reaches 
a depth of 30 feet of 


water. 
Again, the landing at Centlnelu 
is 


completely protected 
from tho South, South- 


east and East gales by the San 
Pedro Moun- 


tain and Santa 
Catalina Island, whilo Shoo 
Fly is not projected 
from any of these points. 
Tho distance 
to theso two points from Los 


Angeles is about the same?l 4miles. 


Enough stock 
has 
already been subscribed 


to warrant the Directors in proceeding at onco. 


Mr. Crawford has been engaged to make the 
preliminary 
survey 
and estimates; 
tenders 


have been Invited for the iron aud equipment 
and the work will bo pushed 
forward as rap- 


idly ns possible. 
A rental of $25,0110 
per an- 


num for the wharf alone has been offered and 
refused by the company. 
Good men estimate 


that the road 
will pay over 2 per cent, per 


month from tlie shirt. 
IIwillrun through the 


lands of tho Centinela 
Colony. 
The 
land 


Company have offered to give the railway the 
right ofway and 040 acres of land at the land- 
ing. 
This road will ba a great boon to Los 


Angeles county, aud our peoplo should assist 
by taking 
stock according 
to their means. 


That the road will be a success 
is guaranteed 


by the fact that Itthe gentlemen 
who form its 


Board ofDirectors build the road out of their 
own private moans it will Increase the value 
ofthe Centincla Rancho, 
of which they aro 


extensive owners, more than sufficient to pay 
lor tho railway. 


The Southern 
Pacific Road. 


From tho railway lines of the Southern 
Pa- 


cific Railroad running into Los Angeles come 
favorable reports of the operations 
during the 


year 1874. 
The statements 
of the year's opera- 


tions have not yet been completed, but we are 
Assured that the increase 
over the previous 


year's 
operations 
will be most satisfactory. 


The transportation 
ofimports has materially 


Increased, 
particularly during tho Fall and 


Winter mouths. 
Tbe exports carried overtho 


road during the year are übout equal in ton- 
nage to that of the year '73, despite 
the fact 


that homeconsumption 
haslargjly increased, 


and 
large quantities of tho produce 
of this 


county have been shipped to Panuniint,Cerro 
Gordo and other mining camps. 


The company has lour hundred men on its 


pay-roll, and 
the monthly expenditures 
for 


labor foot up to $28,000. 
The company 
pays 


promptly and Is not in debt to any person. 


On the Los Angeles and 
San Pedro 
Road? 


twenty-one 
miles 
by rail and six miles by 


lighters?an 
Increase 
often per cent, on gen. 


oral business 
marks 
the past 
year. 
Tho re- 


ceipts of lumber and quurtz mill machinery 
have especially increased. 
About two thous- 


and passengers 
per mouth, arrivals by steam- 


er, aro carried over the road, and half that 
number taken to outgoing steamers. 


Tho 
branch 
road 
to Anaheim, 
twenty- 


seven 
miles 
long, 
was 
completed 
on 


tho 29th tilt. Sixteen miles were constructed 
during the last 
year. 
During the year the 


passenger 
travel and freight truffle has 
been 


exceedingly 
active, and now that connection 


is had with tho nourishing settlements 
In and 


about Anaheim, the trade on the branch will 
be heavily increased. 


Tho 
main trunk of the Southern 
Pacific 


Road, from Los Angeles to Spadra 
nnd San 


Fernando?fifty 
miles in length to the Inch- 


was put in operation on the 22J of Aprillast. 
During 1874 fifteen miles of this road was con- 
structed. 
The Southern 
Pacific load extends 


southward 
Horn Sau Erancisco 
toTehatchipe 


Statiou, twenty-four miles south of Bakers- 
field. Daily passenger 
trains arc run on this 


road fi )ui San Francisco 
to Los Angeles?the 


gup between Tehatchipe 
and San 
Fernando, 


ninety-eight miles, being staged. 
This gap by 


contract 
must be aimed by November, 
1877, 


but the work will be done much sooner Iftbe 
credit of the company is maintained. 
Itis tho intention of the company to extend 


the road from Spadra to San Beruardino 
and 


then ou eastward to tap the Arizona busiuess 
and be reudy for direct connection 
with the 


Southern 
Pucitlc 
Road, when it strikes 
Ari- 


zona from the east?thus 
making Los Angeles 


tho great Western 
Depot of the best trans-con- 


tinental line ofrailway. 


During the present year the company Intend 


to erect v handsome 
passenger 
depot and 
ca- 


pacious warehouses, 
In the eastern part ofthe 


city, on land donated by the city for that pur. 
pose. 
Over $85,000 will be expended 
in these 


improvements. 
Extensive 
machine 
shops 


and car manufactories will also 
be erected in 


this city before many years have rolled away. 


Our Railroad Wants. 


Los Angeles valley.is one of tho richest 


spots on the face of the globe. 
Her soil is ca- 


pable of supporting a million people, 
and In 


the near future her farm, garden 
and orchard 


exports willaggregate 
an immense 
bulk and 


bring to her laborers a largo revenue. 
To the 


east and nor!beast of this favored spot lies a 
Droad 
and rich mineral 
region 
which will 


produce little save the precious 
metals, 
but 


these in abundance. 
Naturally the valley 


should supply the mountaius 
with food aud 


raiment. 
The 
thousands 
of miners 
who for 


genera, ions to come will delve beneath 
the 


granite pilcs.miist depend upon the valley for 
tlie necessaries 
oflife. The million*oftons of 


ore which these minors willbring to tho sur- 
face and prepare forshipment to the reduction 
works must in tho economy of trade reach the 
ocean at the nearest 
point. 
Los Angeles 
is 


that point, and though we may wrong our- 
selves and wrong those who come after us by 
neglecting our plain duty so far as not to build 
the Los Angeles and Independence 
Itallroad, 


yet so great 
will ultimately become 
tho de- 


mand for this road that Itwill be built. 
We 


may build it now. Ifwe undertake 
tho wornit 


will build itself after tho first fifty miles 
of 


track Is laid. 
The day we aro able to run cars 


to Cajon Pass, that day we shall 
have opened 


tho 
channel 
through 
which 
will pass 
the 


freight to and from the mines of Inyo county, 
Northern 
Arizona 
and of tho many 
mines 


that will hereafter bo discovered inour "back 
country." 
Thus much of tlte road 
in opera- 


tion and the work of track laying will goon 
on until somoona of the roads now stretching 
Westward are touched and then we shall have 
that which will mako 
the Southern 
Coast 


counties tlierichest 
part of all California?a 


Southern overland railroad. 
lint looking nt 


the immediate 
advantages 
of the contem- 


plated road, wo find that It will retain 
tho 


trade wo aro now rapidly losing and lnoreaso 
Itmuny fold, beside affording a ready market 
for tho surplUß products 
of the valley both 


now and for years to come. 
Wo trust our 


moneyed men and citizens of Influonco will 
carefully consider tho facts we have pointed 
out and.unlte in oncjgrnnd effortfor.the accom- 
plishment 
of v work which 
will secure 
us 


benefits 
greater 
and 
more general 
than 
we 


have enumerated. 
The people aro awakening 


to the Importance 
ofbuilding this road ai d If 


tho right men will loud it their aid its build- 
ing may 
bo regarded 
ns an 
accomplished 


fact. 


ORGANIZATIONS. 


A Complete 
Directory 
of the Lodges, 


Societies, 
Companies 
mill Orders 
in 


l.os Angeles. 


MASONS. 


Los Angeles Lodge 
No. 42, F. & A. M., was 


chartered 
May sth, 1854. 
The present 
mem- 


bership Is eighty. 
The officers are: 8. C. Foy, 


W. M.j U.S. Orme, 
8. W.; M. Levy, J. \V.; 


Samuel Mayer, Treas.; 
Chas. Smith, Sec. 


Pentulpha 
Lodge 
No. 202, F. & A.M.,was 


chartered 
in October, 1869, with eleven 
mem- 


bers. 
The present 
membership 
Is forty. 
Tho 


officers for this year are: John I).Bicknnll.W. 
M.; Jas. S. Crawford, S. W.; 8. C. Hubbell, J. 
W.; Frunk Lecouvrcur, T.; W. W. RobtBSOQ, 
(See. 


Lexington Lodge No. 104, F. * 


A. M., at El 


Monto, has a membership offifty. This Lodge 
wus Instituted In 1858. D. A. Reed 
is Master 


for this Masonic year, with J. H. Gray as Sec- 
retary. 
The 
Lodge has 
a fine hall, its own 


property, afid $2,500 surplus 
in the treasury, 


although Its fees and dues arc as low as the 
regulations 
of the Grand Lodge of the State 


permit, 


Los Angeles 
Chapter 
No. 33, It. A. M., was 


organized 
under 
dispensation 
in May, 1881; 


chartered 
October, 
1801. 
Chapter 
now num- 


bers 
fifty-seven. 
The 
officers are: 
Francis I 


Pliny Fisk 
Temple, High 
Priest; 
Samuel 


Prager, King; Samuel 
C. 
Foy, Scribe; Abra- 


ham WolfEdelman, Capt. Host; Thomas 
Ed- 


win Rowan, Prin. Sojourner; 
Moritz Morris, 


R. A. Capt.; 
Michael Levy, Mast. 3 Vail; Pe- 


ter Thompson, 
Mast. 2 Vail; C. L. Ducom- 


man, Mast. 1 Vail]Samuel Meyer, Treusurer; 
William H.A.Kidd,Secretary; 
H. Nledecken, 


Guard. 


Los Angeles Council R. & S. M., No. 11, was 


Instituted in January, 
1871, with ten charter 


members. 
The Council now numbers twenty- 


six. 
The officers are: 
H. S. Orme, Th.\ 111.-.; 


A. \V. Edelman, Dep. UI M.;J. Q. A.Stanley, 
P. C. Works; 
8. Meyer, 
Treasurer; 
Jas. 
F. 


Burns, Recorder; 
M. Michaells, Capt. of the 


Guard; 
Geo. A. Grymcs, 
Conductor; 
E. E. 


Hewitt, Marshal; 
G. Lazzarovlch, 
Steward; 


H< Nicdecken, Sentinel. 


Cover do Loon Commandery 
No. 9, F. &A. 


M.,was instituted in Los Angeles January 14th, 
1870. with nine charter members. 
The present 


membership 
Is twenty. 
Tho officers aro: H. 


S. Orme, E. o.| 
J. Q, A. Stanley, Gen.; Henry 


N. Bruning, Capt. Gen.; F. P. F. Temple, Pre- 
late; Henry Hamilton, Senior Warden; John 
I>. liicknall, Junior Warden; 
Jo%n J. 
Rey- 


nolds, Treasurer; 
A. & Holmes, 
Recorder: 


John Holler, Standard Bearer; O.Lazzarovich, 
Sword Boaror; Thomas 
E. Rowan, Warder; 
11. 


Nicdecken, Sentiuel. 


Wilmington Lodge 
No. 
19S, F. & A.M.,at 


Wilmington. 
George 
Hends, 
W. M.; Fran- 


cis Monaghan, 
Secretary. 
Lodgo prosperous. 


ODD FELLOWS. 


Los Angeles Lodge No. 35,1.0.0. F., was in- 


stituted on the 
20th duy of March, 1885, and 


tho 30th year of tho order in North America. 
Itis tho oldest and largest 
Lodge of Odd Fel- 


lows in the city, and now numbers over one 
hundred members. 
The officers are: 


Ben. A. Stnnard, N. G.; G. 11. Matfleld, V. 


G.; A. Frank, R. 8.; H. Fleishman, 
Treas. 


Golden Rule Lodge No. 100,1. O. O. F., holds 


a charter dated the Oth day ofJuly, 1809, being 
the 51st year of the order In North America. 
The officers are: 


C. 1). Jlathaway, 
N. G.; A. G. Tabor, V. G.; 


Jos. Huber, Jr., Rec. Sec; 
C. C. Lips, P. Sec; 


M. W. Childs, Treas. 


Meets ou every Friday night. The lodgo has 


a membership of übout ninety. 


Angelito Lodgo No. 1*5,1. O. O. F., was Insti- 


tuted January 
Ist, 1872, being 
the youngest 


lodgo of Odd Fellows 
In tho city. It now 


numbo.s overforty members, 
and has the fol- 


lowing officers: 


I.J. Smith, N. G.; J. Kuhrts 
V. G.; J. M. 


Bassett, 
R. S.; J. Faruhart, Treas. 


Nietos Lodge No. 197, at Downey City, al- 


though a young lodge, Is ono of tho most flour- 
ishing in the county. 
It has v largo member- 


ship and numbers 
many of tlie most promi- 


nent men of the section. 
The lodge owns a 


lino hall, and has it well furnished. 


South 
Star Degree 
Lodge No. 7,1. O. O. F., 


was Chartered on March 27th, 1871, at Los An- 
geles. 
The membership 
Is over forty. 
The 


officers for the year are: 


Horace 
Burdick, D. M.; J. R. Summers, 
D. 


D. M.; Ben. 
A. Stauurd, R. 
S.; E. A.Preuss, 


Jr., Treas.; 
J. M. Bassett, I. G. 


Orange 
Grove Encampment 
No. 31,1. O. O. 


F. , was instituted Nov. 17th, 1808, with eight 
charier members. 
Itnow has a membership 


ofover forty. 
The officers are as follows: 


Horace Burdick, C. P; A. W. Hutton, H. P.; 


G. 11. Matfleld, 8. W.; 8. Benjamin, J. W.; J. 
M. Bassett, Scribe; A. Frank, Treasurer. 


There 
aro other flourishing 
lodges 
in the 


county, as follows: 


Anaheim Lodge No. 199, at Anaheim. 
Bohen Lodge No. 138, at Wilmington. 
During the year a new lodgo was instituted 


at Orange. 


KED MEN. 


Los Angelos Stamm No. 133, U. 0. R. M.,was 


established 
In Los Angeles in July, 1870, with 


thirty-five charter members. 
The member- 


ship 
is 
exclusively 
of Germans, 
and now 


numbcis forty-three. 
The officers are: 


Jacob Phlllippe, O. C; Paul 
Schiller, U. C; 


Philip Louth, B. C; A. Stoermer, 
Recording 


Sec; 
Jacob Famhart, 
Permanent 
Sec; 
A. 


Melehort, Treasurer; H. Fleishman, 
District 


Deputy 
Grand 
Master. 


Shominac 
Tribe No. 50, I. O. R. M., was in- 


stituted 
October 
29th, 
1871, with fifty-seven 


charter members. 
Tho tribe bus been making 


constant 
acquisitions to thelrnumbersduring 


tho few months 
which have elapsed 
since 


their organization, 
and the number of mem- 


bers is now about oue hundred. 
The officers 


arc as follows: 


T. J. Caystile, Sachem; 
L. M. Holt, Sr. Sag- 


amore; L. Meyer, Jr. Sugamore; 
C. A. Keller, 


Porpbetj 
W. F.Gibson, 
Chief of Records; 
C. 


S. Dunsmoor, 
Keeper of Wampum. 


JI'NAI B'RITII, 


This Hebrew fraternal 
organization 
lias a 


prosperous 
lodge In Los Angeles. 
Orange 


Lodge 
No. 224 was Instituted on the 
17th of 


March, 1874, and at tills date is In a very flour- 
ishing 
condition. 
Thlrly-llvo names arc on 


tho roll of members, 
but the 
list will be 


heavily Increased 
during tho present year, as 


the permanency 
and success 
of tho Lodge is 


assured. 
The main object ofthe Independent 


Order ofB'nal B'rith is to assist 
the sick and 


distressed, 
tho widowed 
nnd 
orphaned. 
In 


case a member dies, his helpless ones receive 


the sum of {1,000, contributed by tho members 
lOf the order In the district. 
Mr. Samuel 
Pru- 


I ger Is President 
of the Lodge, Just re-elected, 
; with IsaaeGoldsmith 
as Secretary. 
Tho lodge 


jhas a very pleasant 
hall for its weekly meet- 


ings. 


KNIGHTS OK PYTHIAS. 


This popular fraternal 
order 
was 
estab- 


! lished 
In Los 
Angeles 
in June 
last, Olive 
iLodge 
No. 26 being then Instituted 
by the 


Grand Officers of the state, its charter 
mem- 


bers being some of the most worthy residents 
of the city, among 
them are J. \V\ Wolcn- 


berg, It. J. Wolf,Geo. A. Tiffany, Wm. Apple- 
ton, K. T. Hay, H, S. Orme, ft*,E. Gorurd, J. J. 
Reynolds, 
A. Vundeiilp, H. K. Morrison, P.P. 


F. Temple, W. Stedman, 
E. E. Fisher, J. M. 


Bassett, and others. 
Itenters on the new year 


with fiftyactive members. 
J, H. Summers 
is 


C. C. for the new year, with J. W. Woleuberg 
us K. of It. S. 
Meetings on Thursday night of 


eucli week, at Odd Fellows' Hall. 


GOOO TEMPLAK3. 


Merrill Lodge, I. O. G, T.,was organized 
De- 


cember 
28th, 1807. 
The present 
membership 


is 230. 
Acommodious 
hall is rented and fur- 


nished by the lodge, and its whole property is 
valued at 51,500. Itis enjoying excellent pros 
portly, und at each meeting large acquisitions 
are made to its membership. 
The officers arc: 


J.H.Blunchard, W. C. T.; Miss Sarah Ander- 


I sou.W. V.T.; S. A.Waldron, W.S.; Alexan- 
der Hamilton, W. F. S.; 
W. W. Kobiuson. W. 


T.; ? Murphy, W. M.; Frank a, Gibson, W. 
1.G.; Frank X, Angell.W.O. G.; W.T.Lucky, 
Chaplain; 
Miss Mury Porter, W. L. 8.; Mrs. 


Virginia Owens, W. H. S.; W. D. Gould, J, W. 
Gillette, John McArthur, Trustees. 


TURN VKkI:I\. 


The Turn-Verein 
Germania was established 


in Los Angeles in June, 
1870, It now has a 


membership of one hundred, and tho organi- 
zation is In a very flourishing condition. 
The 


society owns tho most commodious 
hall in 


the city, situated 
on Spring street, between 


Second and Third. 
The building is a frame, 
| 50x130, with fine ball room or uuditorium.uud 
jfullstage properties. 
The society's 
properly 


is worth Sio.UOO. 
The officers of tho Germnula 


arc; 
Dr. Joseph 
Kurtz, Prest.; 
K. D. Wise, 


Vice Prest.; 0. C. Lips, Vice Prest.; 
P.. Marx- 


sen, Ist Secretary; 
E. Neltzke, 2d Secretary; 


0. C. Morris, Treasurer; 
H. Koch, Instructor; 


G. Keiuecke, Stage Manager; D. Stern, Libra- 
rian; P. King, Steward; A. Haas, A. Asbruud, 
L. Boeder, Trustees. 


MILITAUY. 


The Los Angeles Guards, 
a regularly organ- 


ized company of State Militia, was formed in 
August, 
1871, and mustered 
into service Kept, 


Ist. 
Tlie company numbered at the outstart 


Oi members. 
There are bow 60, including of- 


ficers. 
The officers are as follows: Captain,L. 


J. 
Sacriste; 
Ist Lieut., D. W. Fitzpatrick; 2d 


Lieut.,Chas. Hagan; 
Ist Sergeiuit,James 
Hart- 


ley; 2d Sergeant,Wm.D.Barnum; 
3d Sergeant, 


James Bree; 4th Sergeant, 
John S. Lambert; 


Ist Corporal, A. Ciancy; 
2d Corporal, H. Am- 


ador. 
There are some vacancies 
iv non-com- 


missioned 
officers. 
Tho company has a uni- 


form, consisting ofred pants, blue blouse and 
zouave cap?red, 
with blue tassel? presenting 


a very pleasing 
appearance 
on parade. 
The 


arms are Springfield riflemuskets, of caiibre 
58, furnished by the State, 


PIKE COMPANY. 


The "Thirty-Eights," Fire Company.WHS 
or- 


ganized 
iv April, 1874, with the number of 


members indicated in the numo. 
It now has 


a membership 
of flfty-two. The company is 


supplied by tho city with an Amoskeag steam 
Are engine, horses, hose curt, und a Habcock 
hook und ladder truck, with portable extin- 
guishers. 


SOCIAL, 


The Los Angeles 
Sociul 
Club was 
ostab- 


-1lished January 
Ist, 1870, with eight charter 


members. 
There are nt present 
fifty-three 


members, comprislngsonieoi'tlioiuns! 
prom- 


inent men ofthe city. 
The club 
has 
a suite 


of rooms, comprising 
reading room, billiard 


room, dancing 
and 
dining hails, parlors, a 


!bar-roQn 
stocked 
with wyies 
a id liquors, 


card 
rooms, etc.. all 
furnished 
in entrant 


style. 
The society property ts valued at <1,000. 


The officers are: T. E. llownn, President; 
M. 


J, Newmark, Vice; B. F. Drakentleld, soc'y; 
Y. Sepulveda, 
C. Meyer, C. Jacoby and 
VV. J. 


Brodrick, Directors. 


The Terpsiehoreau 
Social Club was forme I 


in the early part of October last, commencing 
with about forty members. 
The object of tlie 
organization 
as implied in its title, is to pro- 


mote social enjoyment, and numerous pleas- 
uut receptions have thus far been given under 
its auspices. 
The officers are 
T. J. Caystile, 


President; 
D.J. Froellng.V. P.; CUas. Smith, 


Secy; E. Murphy, Treas. 


The Cotillion Club, a social 
organization, 


was formod in September, 
1874, witli 30 01 
tu- 


bers. 
The 
membership 
at present 
is fifty. 


The club had 
given a number 
of hops 
at 


Leek's hall since its organization. 
The offi- 


cers are: 
A. Bullock, P.esldent; 
Wm. Bof- 


rowo, Secy; A. Bullock, Acting Treasurer. 


THE SPANISH OKGANIZATI..N.S. 


Tho Los Angeles 
ltltles weie organized 
in 


March, 1873. The officers arc as follows: Capt. 
Pantaleon Zabaleta; Ist Lieut., Antonio Gon- 
zales; 
2d Lieut.. J. C. Villalobos. 
Forty men 


ou the muster roll. 


The Juarez Patriotic Club was organised in 


1803, with Pres't, 
F. P. Ramirez; Vice-lie,, t. 


Gregorio Gonzales, and Secretary, 
Trinidad 


Nerio. 
Atthe present time the officers are; 


President, Loreto Bonavldez: Vice President, 


Kiesgo; Secy, Joaquin Villalobos; Treas. 


Jose Lopez. 
Thirteen members. 


Glancing over the record 
of 1871 wo see that 


every resident of tho Pacific Coast 
must feel 


proud ofour progress 
within that period. 
Our 


developments have been 
greater than are re- 


corded of any other portion of the world. 
Everywhere 
the spirit of advancement 
has 


manifested 
itself. 
Tho 
population 
oi I lie 


State has increased at least 75,000 within tho 
last twelve months, 
aud 
the indications arc 
that tho year 1875 will add at least 
100,000 to 


tbe permanent 
popululionof Cuiifciruia, 
Ti.o 


tide of immigration has turned Westward lva 
volume 
which 
increases 
in nusßbcr 
and 


strength daily, and we may reasoniifcly expect 
that 
the growth of 
twenty 
years 
will bo 


doubled 
within the half of a decade. 
Tho 


products of the State are as varied as they are 
abundant. 
We 
have already 
becomo 
tho 


great wheat field of the world, and t hough wo 
have won this proud title not one-half of our 
broad acres have yet feltthe plowshare. 
With 
400,000 added to our population 
we shall ex- 
port a thousand 
bushels 
of wheat where wo 
now send offten bushels. 
Our miaeral wealth 
Is also great, great 
beyond 
that of any other 
part of the world. 
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LOS ANGELES. 


Leading- 
Events 
in I.oa Angeles 
City 


and County for the Year 1H74. 


The subjoined resume, 
for the year 


just dead, of leading 
events 
in Los 


Angeles county 
and city, has 
been 


carefully compiled from the columns 
of the Daily Herald. 
To the resi- 


dent of tho county it will prove an 
interesting review, recalling 
to mind 


the varied incidents of the entire year 
?the 
ups and 
downs, the 
joys and 


griefs?the 
entire 
social 
life of the 


community for that long period. 
To 


the 
stranger 
this resurnc 
will show 


that Los Angeles 
has 
an active com- 


munity, that 
her 
people 
are fully 


awake to the advantages 
of this fa- 


vored section, and determined to make 
avail of those same 
advantages 
to the 


very 
utmost. 
The 
criminal 
record 


shows that Los Angeles, with its pop- 
ulation of mixed races, 
is just as 
or- 


derly as cities of its size on other parts 
of the Continent. 


JANUARY. 


Ist. Gov. Downey serenaded. 
Clar- 


endon Hotel races at the Park. 
At- 


tempted suicide in high social circle. 
Grand African jubilee. 


2d. Judge 
Sepulveda 
assumes 
the 


official ermine in the District Court, 
and Judge O'Melveny in the County 
Court. 
Officers Golden 
Rule Lodge, 


I. O. O. F., No. 160, installed. 


3d. First rain Tor the 
year. 
Work 


commenced 
on Main Street Railroad. 


La Cronlca, the organ of the Spanish- 
speaking 
population, 
celebrates 
its 


third birthday. 
Skating Rink opened. 


4th. Forty tons of bullion received 


from 
the 
mines. 
Grand 
reunion 
of 


the Fort street M.E. Sunday School. 


sth. Lively races at the Agricultural 


Park. 
Shipment 
of 
oranges 
com- 


mences in earnest. 


6th. Proposition agitated 
to secure a 


suitable hall for the Public Library. 


7th. The 
Masons pay the last rites 


to Peter 
Wence, who was one of the 


oldest and most respected 
residents 
of 


Wilmington. 


Bth. The Chamber 
of Commerce 


takes action to increase 
the facilities 


for the exportation of our fruits. 
The 


ranchmen 
make 
complaints 
of horse 


thieves. 


oth. The Grangers 
have an enthusi- 


astic meeting and decide to establish a 
"Grange 
Co-operative 
Company," 


with headquarters 
at Los Angeles. 


10th. 
Visitors 
from Pennsylvania 


inspect 
the oil wells 
and 
refining 


works at San Fernando 
and are greatly 


pleased with the prospect, 
pronounc- 


ing the oil superior to the Eastern 
ar- 


ticle. 


11th. Two hundred and fifty China- 


men 
sail 
for 
San 
Francisco. 
The 


First Presbyterian 
Church organized. 


12th. The public schools 
open their 


doors after 
the 
Christmas 
holiday. 


The Dexter saloon robbers 
arrested. 


13th. 
The Sheriff with a posse goes 


out to El Monte to drive trespassers 
from the Potrero Grande grant. 
They 


fire on the Sheriff's party and wound 
one of the deputies, Gabriel by name; 
the principal offender, 
Newman, 
is 


lodged in jail. 


14th. Petty 
thieves lively in their 


work. 
Death at Anaheim of August 


Schenck, one 
of the pioneers 
of that 


city. 


loth. Convention of the wool grow- 


ers of Southern 
California, and a per- 


manent organization resolved upon. 


16th. A wool-packing house at Wil- 


mington organized with a capital stock 
of $500,000. 


17th. The railroad company ftas to 


order additional cars 
to meet tlie in- 


creased 
freight 
demands 
from 
the 


landing to Los Angeles. 


18th. Heaviest storm for six years. 


The rivers and creeks all "booming." 
The railroad 
bridge 
at El Monte 


washed away. 
Man killed at Calarosa 


Cafion. 


19th. A Mexican killed 
at Encino 


ranch. 
The Library Trustees 
want a 


one-mill tax for library purposes. 


20th. Death of Christopher 
Henne, 


E 


renounced 
"one of our noblest and 


est of citizens." 
Apparatus received 


for the High School. 


21st. A $10,000 fire, damaging 
New- 


bauer's furniture store and Stormer's 
gun-shop; 
the Herald office makes a 


narrow escape. 
The coldest day of the 


season. 
James 
Johnson, 
a 
sheep- 


herder, drowned in the San Gabriel. 


22d. Teamsters 
out of humor as the 


streams 
are higher than for ten years 


previous. 
A new 
hotel demanded 
to 


keep pace with the largely increased 
travel. 
Grand ball by the printers. 


23d. The Congregationalists 
deter- 


mine to build a $10,000 house 
of wor- 


ship. 
At a Granger meeting the stock 


of tlie "Co-operative 
Company" 
goes 


ott'like hot cakes well buttered. 


24th. An organization 
formed 
to 


promote 
the cultivation 
of tobacco. 


Officers of Los Nietos Lodge, No. 
197, 


I. O. O. F., publicly installed. 


25th. Organization 
of 
the 
Second 


Congregational 
Church of Los 
An- 


geles. 


26th. The 
teetotalers 
determine 
to 


organize a "Band of Hope." 
The op- 


position line of steamers 
cuts 
down 


freight and passage 
to San Francisco 


to low figures. 


27th. The Chamber 
of Commerce 


passes 
ti "vote of thanks" to Congress 


for its prompt attention 
to the inter- 


ests of the people of Southern Califor- 
nia. 
Another company 
organized 
to 


develop oil wells north of the city. 


28th. Meeting at Temple's Bank and 


an organization 
formed 
for tlie erec- 


tion of new gas works. 
Tlie Grangers 


indulge in "harvest feasts." 


29th. The cry for "more houses" 
is 


heard on all sides. 
All the mechanics 


in the city overrun with work. 


Nib. Faro by steamer 
to San Fran- 


cisco reduced 
to $3, meals 
and 
state- 


rooms included. 


31st. A yoking man named Atkinson, 


from Massachusetts, 
Commits suicide 


in a litof insanity. 


FEBRUARY. 


Ist. Revival in Presbyterian 
circles. 


2d. Dr. Hayward, of Rich land, elect- 


ed President of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical 
Exposition 
of Southern 


California. 


3d. The Grange 
Co-operative 
Com- 


pany incorporated. 
Ores rich in gold, 


silver and copper, 
discovered 
in the 


Santa Anita Mountains, twenty miles 
from Los Angeles. 


4th. Mr. Beaudry 
determines 
to 


erect a million gallon reservoir on the 
hill)with a steam pump of the capaci- 
ty of 50,000 gallons per hour. 


sth. The San Gabriel Orange 
Grove 


Association increases 
its capital stock 


from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Death ofDon 


Pablo de la Guerra, 
ex-Judge 
of the 


Ist Judicial Distictof California. 


Oth. Rev. Mr. Birdsall, of the Epis- 


copal Church, arrives in the city. 


7th. Grand 
carnival 
and 
skating 


contest at the rink. 
Races at the Park 


and half a dozen other entertainments. 


Bth. Unusually 
large 
number 
of 


strangers 
come in by steamer. 


9th. One of the chambermaids 
at 


the Clarendon 
Hotel falls 
out 
of a 


third story window and is terribly in- 
jured. 


10th. Miss Florence Bent, long con- 


nected with the public schools 
of the 


city, retires from the service. 


11th. Death of Mr. McGlothlin, an 


old resident of Los Angeles,and a lead- 
ingOdd Fellow. 


12th. The Directors of the Mutual 


Aid Association report business rapid- 
ly on the increase. 


13th. Robert Burke, 
a blacksmith, 


shot at Pazo's saloon, and wounded in 
the abdomen. 
Cause, rum. 


14th. A rainy St. 
Valentine's 
Day. 


Opening of the Palace 
Saloon, 
fitted 


up at a cost of $20,000. 


15th. More rain, and all the streams 


on a bender. 


16th. Andrew Weinechank, 
a veter- 


an of the Mexican war,fallsdead,while 
picking oranges. 


17th. An entire week of rain?mud- 


dy streets and much grumbling. 


18th. Destructive 
wash on the rail- 


road 
to San 
Fernando; 
the bridge 


across New river washed away. 


19th. Grand Lecturer Caswell, of the 


Grand Chnpter,R. A. M.,of California, 
visits the craft in Los Angeles. 


20th. Man drowned iv attempting to 


cross the San Gabriel. 


21st. Heavy 
shipment 
of orangos 


that realized 
$45 per thousand. 
A car 


load of oranges 
received 
from Sau 


Gabriel Mission. 


22d. The ministers 
make 
Washing- 


ton the subject of their discourses. 


23d. The Herald it purchased 
by 


the business men of Los Angeles as a 
reform organ. 


24th. El Monte under 
water. 
Rev. 


Mr. Birdsall refuses the Episcopal 
pas- 


torate. 


25th. The 
Chamber 
of Commerce 


urges that the owners 
of vessels that 


have 
done away with lighterage 
be 


patronized by the community. 


26th. The Compton 
Grange receives 


a 
large accession 
of new 
members. 


The 
Grangers 
around Anaheim 
de- 


mand a sub-co-operative 
store at that 


place. 


27th. An agent 
of the bee-keepers 


goes 
to San Francisco 
to make 
ar- 


rangements 
for the sale of honey. 


28th. The Turners give a grand 
mas- 


querade. 
The 
Ancon, 
an 
elegant 


steamer of 1,000 tons burthen, put in 
the Los Angeles trade. 


MARCH. 


Ist. "The Los 
Angeles 
City 
and 


County Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany" 
assumes 
management 
of the 
Herald, 
to labor earnestly 
for the 


public good. 
The Mexican war veter- 


ans place in the grave their deceased 
comrade, 
Capt. Atkinson. 


2d. The new county officials put on 


their harness. 


3d. County Clerk Potts receives 
his 


commission 
for a second term. 


4th. Rumor 
that Vasquez 
and his 


gang had robbed 
the stage 
and were 


secreted near Los Angeles. 


sth. 
Col. 
Jones 
reports 
favorable 


progress 
on the 
new wharf at Wil- 


mington, being erected by the South- 
ern California Shipping Association. 


6th. The Herald Printing Company 


incorporated 
under the provisions of 


the State law. 


7th. Large receipts ofbullion. Large 


accession 
to the membership 
of the 


Los Angeles Grange. 


Bth. 
Governor 
Safford of Arizona 


entertained by the citizens ef Los An- 
geles. 


9th. Large 
orders 
from San 
Fran- 


cisco for Los Angeles oranges, 
as they 


outrank all other varieties. 
Compton 


has an elopement. 


10th. Death of Mr. Reiss, 
assistant 


agent of the Pacific 
Steamship 
Com- 


pany. 
Temperance 
prayer meetings 


organized. 


11th. G. D. Compton 
elected 
Presi- 


dent of the Grange Co-operative 
Com- 


pany. 
Public 
school 
exhibition 
at 


Tum-Vereiti Hall. 


12th. The Grand Jury report in favor 


of a new jail. 


13th. The Los 
Angeles Bar testify 


their realization of the great loss sus- 
tained in the death of Unas. .Sumner. 


14th. Entertainment 
for the benefit 


of the public library. 
The Southern 


District Agricultural Society 
decides 


to have "spring races." 


15th. A German 
named 
John Hirt 


hangs himself atthe Tujunga. Bishop 
Kip discourses 
at Templars' 
Hall. 


16th, Material arrives 
for the 
con- 


struction of a new light-house at San 
Pedro. 


17th. The Irish people celebrate 
"St. 


Patrick's Day" and have a grand ball 
at night. 


18th. New cars received for the Los 


Angeles Division of the Southern 
Pa- 


ciflO Railroad, 
Orange Lodge, 
Inde- 


pendent Order of B'nui B'rith, organ- 
ized by the I[ebrews. 


19th. Coeur de Leon Cominandery, 


No. 9, Knights Templar, 
holds its an- 


nual election; 
U.S. Orme 
selected 
as 


Eminent Commander. 
The Chamber 


of Commerce 
ask 
Congress 
to assist 


in the construction 
of the Texas 
and 


Pacific Railroad. 


20th. The ladies organize a Temper- 


ance Club. 
Mrs. Mary Ann Median 


dies from Intemperance 
and 
destitu- 


tion. 


21st. 
"Tangle-foot" kills an Indian 
near Anaheim. 


22d. 
The 
women 
appeal 
to 
the 


churchmen 
to 
unite 
with them 
in 


lighting king alcohol. 
Five confirma- 
tions at the Episcopal Church. 


23d. 
Mr. Jacobs 
of Pananiint 
ad- 


dresses 
the 
Chamber 
of Commerce 


and 
pronounces 
the new mines 
ex- 


haust less and very rich. 


24th. Enthusiastic 
temperance rally 


by the ladies 
and 
a "street crusade" 


urged. 


25th. The Orient saloon burglarized. 


Silver Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
pass resolutions 
ofrespect to the mem- 


ory of Catherine Lower, 
a deceased 


sister. 


26th. The Odd Fellows determine 
to 


erect a handsome 
hall at Los Nietos. 


27th. The firemen demand horses for 
their "steamer," under 
threat of dis- 


banding In case of refusal. 


28th. The Grangers have a "Harvest 


Feast" in Los Angeles. 
Liberal sub- 


scriptions made by citizens for a road 
to Panamint. 


29th. Revival among the Methodists. 
30th. Three alarms 
of fire?one 
at 


the Clarendon, 
another 
at the New 


York Brewery, and a third at a Mexi- 
can hut iv the suburbs. 


31st. A visitor from San Francisco, 


S. Levy by name, 
drops dead in the 


street. 
The colored population rejoice 


over the 15th amendment, 


APRIL. 


Ist. The Grangers 
have 
a grand re- 


union and ball. 


2d. Tlie Hebrews 
observe 
the Pass- 


over feast. 


3d. Mr. Standiford 
killed 
by Con- 


stable Lillyat Spadra, in self-defense. 


4th. The firemen 
disband 
their or- 


ganization, 
but say 
that they 
will 


hold themselves ready for work incase 
of an emergency. 
. sth. Easter Sunday observed by the 
churches and Bab bath Schools. 
Grand 


Sacreil Concert by the M. E. Sunday 
School, 


6th. The establishment 
ofa coal-yard 


agitated. 
Prof. Fowler, the phrenolo- 


gist, examining bumps. 


7th. A laborer named 
Gille killed 


by a fallingwall on the premises 
of F. 


Signoret. 


Sth. Silver ore discovered 
within a 


few miles of Los Angeles that assayed 
$1,600 to the ton. 


9th.?J. 
M. Bassett, 
late of the San 


Francisco 
Chronicle, assumes 
editorial 


charge of the Herald. 


10th< The name 
of "San Pedro" 


changed 
to "Wilmington." Rejoicing 


at the harbor. Martin Gasse, a French- 
man, cuts his throat at his boarding 
house, 
while under 
the Influence of 


liquor. 


11th. Reunion 
of Mexican war vet- 


erans. 


12th. The Herald 
complains 
that 


there are too many races 
on the streets 


for Sunday. 


18th. Mr. Beaudry 
makes a success- 


ful sale of hill lots. 
The " Independ- 


ents" want a $2,700 Babcock 
Extin- 


guisher. 


14th. A call is made for the estab- 


lishment 
of a paper 
mill. 
John A. 


Brown assumes 
charge of the Claren- 


don Hotel. 


15th. Two laborers on the railroad 


thrown from a band-car and badly in- 
jured. 
The U. S. Railway 
Commis- 


sioners, 
accompanied 
by 
prominent 
railway officials, arrive in the city to 
examine the railroad from Los Ange- 
les to San Fernando 
and from Los An- 


geles to Spadra; 
they report the roads 


built fullyup to the requirements. 


16th. Meeting of citizens in favor of 


the building of a narrow 
gauge road 


to Cerro Gordo. 
Vasquez makes a raid 


on 
Rappetto's 
ranch, 
near 
the 
Old 


Mission; our authorities start in pur- 
suit, but fail to make a capture. 


17th. Fire in a Chinese tenement 
on 


Los Angeles street; 
little damage, but 


big excitement. 


18th. F. P. F. Temple elected Presi- 


dent of the Los Angeles 
and Inde- 


pendence Railroad. 


19th. Col.Walsh, a prominent Dem- 


ocrat of San Francisco, visits the city. 


20th. Excursion to San Fernando to 
witness the christening of that town. 


21st. Ah Kong, 
a Chinaman, worth 


$20,000, on trialfor murder, is scut to 
the penitentiary. 
The Sheriffs of Ala- 


meda and San Joaquin 
counties 
here 


after Vasquez. 


22d. 
Foot-pads 
assault 
citizens 
on 
Spring 
and 
Fort 
streets. 
Vasquez 


again gives his pursuers 
the slip. 


23d. W. W. Kimball, a ranchman 


above Spadra, 
dies from 
the rupture 
of a blood vessel. 


24th. The Los Angeles Tobacco As- 
sociation commence 
active operations. 


25th. J. W. Gillette elected Worthy 


Chief of Merrill Lodge, I. O. G. T. 
The Los Angeles Grangers 
have 
an- 


other "Harvest Feast." 


26th. Bold robberies 
near 
Sau Ga- 


briel Mission. 


27th. The Odd Fellows have a grand 


celebration 
of the 55th anniversary 
of 


their Order in the United States. 


28th. Large receipts ofbullion. 
29th. Two Chinamen 
sent 
to San 


Quentin for ten aud six years respect- 
ively,formuderlng a brother Celestial. 


30th. Grading completed on the new 


horse railroad, 
and track laying com- 


menced. 


MAY. 


Ist. Grand Oranges picnic. Tlie pub- 


lic schools closed 
and the childrcn»go 


a-Maying. 
, 


21. Mr. Caldwell starts out to locate 


a direct wagon road from Los Ange- 
les to the Pananiint 
mines. 


3d. Picnic 
and 
ball by the Turn- 


Veiein. 
Sycamore 
Grove alive with 


happy Teutons. 


4th. 
J.Oi Angeles offers live acres of 


land for the establishment 
of fruit- 


drying works. 


sth. The Mexicans in Sonoracele- 


brate 
thi! expulsion of the French, 


under Razaiue, from Mexico. 


Sth. Adebating society organised by 
the young people of the city. 


7th. Delegation ofOdd Fellows leave 


to attend the Grand Lodge. 


Bth. Reward 
offered 
for arrest 
of 
Vasquez?sß,ooo 
for the robber alive or 


$6,000 for his dead body. 


9th; Hooka 
opened for subscription 


to the Los Angeles 
and Independence 


Railroad. 


10th. Rumor that Vasquez is in the 


city?fortunately 
without foundation. 


11th. A Mexican 
woman, 
named 


Rafaila, dies in Sonora, from illtreat- 
ment by her husband. 
Gold and sil- 


ver discovered 
seven miles northeast 
of Los Angeles. 


12th. The Patrons 
of 
Husbandry 


have a satisfactory re-union. 
Annual 
meeting of the Library Association. 


13th. The Grangers decide to erect a 


warehouse 
near Anaheim 
and to es- 


tablish a Grange store in this city. 


14th. Vasquez, 
the 
noted 
bandit, 


captured and lodged In jailamid im- 
mense 
excitement. 
Little Billy Ru- 


bottom, 
of Spadra, 
run over by the 


cars and killed. 


loth. Vasquez tells the story of his 


life to the Herald editor. 


16th. Vasquez still "lionized." The 
Grand 
Officers 
of 
the Knights 
of 


Pythias visit Los Angeles to institute 
a lodge of the Order. 


17th. Samuel Kyle, while on a spree, 


commits suicide. 
The Red Men picnic 
at Arroyo Seco. 


18th. Considerable 
interest 
excited 


in the gold and silver 
discoveries in 


Les Pelones 
Cafion. 


19th. Last 
rails laid on the Spring 


and Sixth Street Railroad. 


20th. Mexican lad fatally injured by 


a runaway 
team on Alameda street. 


21st. The 
Panamiut 
mines 
excite- 
ment increases, 
owing to glowing re- 


ports by \V. B. Caldwell and others. 


22d. Bold operations 
by 
Mexican 


foot-pads in Anaheim?a 
lady garroted 


inone of the principal streets. 


23d. Vasquez taken from the jailand 
removed 
to Salinas 
City. 
The Los 


Angeles Savings Bank with capital of 
$300,000 incorporated. 
Grange at Spa- 


dra organized. 


24th. Engineer 
Crawford 
returns 


from the Cajon 
Pass 
and reports that 
a railroad from 
Los 
Angeles to Inyo 
county 
can 
be cheaply 
and readily 


constructed. 


26th. Views taken by Mr. Johnson's 
party of the sights in and about Los 
Angeles to enlighten the people of the 
East and North. 


26th. An Indian named Jose is found 


dead in the zanja near the ice-house? 
whisky the cause. 


27th. Beaudry's Water-works on the 
Hill completed 
and put In successful 
operation. 


28th. Complimentary banquet to Mr. 


Beaudry for hla enterprise as displayed 
in the Water-Works project. 


29th, The lawyers decide to organize 


a 
"Bar 
Association." 
A military 


Company 
organized 
under 
the 
com- 


mand of Maj. Sacriste. 
Commence- 


ment ofthe Spring races. 


30th. Sudden death of W. L. Jones, 


a prominent 
resident 
of El Monte, 


while viewing tha races. 


31st. Grand 
excursion 
to Spadra. 


Serious depredations 
by sheep thieves 


In vicinity of city. 
Boy killed in So- 


hora l»y fallingfrom bis horse. 


JUNE. 


Ist. " The Co-operative Nursery and 
Fruit Company of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty," capital stock 
$250,000, 
incorpor- 


ated, 
with Thos. A. Qarey 
as Presi- 


dent. 


2d. The police arrest "Spanish Joe," 
charged 
with robbing 
a lady on the 
highway in Anaheim. 


3d. Two Mexicans and an American 
make 
a raid upon a ranch 
near El 


Monte, and attempt to murder the pro- 
prietor and his wife. 
The Los Ange- 


les Petroleum Refining Company olect 
F. P. F. Temple its President. 


4th. Public examination at the High 


School. 


6th. El Gordo, 
the desperado 
who 


committed 
robbery 
and 
attempted 


murder, 
is 
captured 
and 
hung 
by 


masked men. 


6th. Representatives 
of the Texas 
Pacific Railroad visit Los Angeles and 
are "wellpleased." 


7th. Quite a number of gold and sil- 


ver hunters leave for the new mines in 
San Bernardino county. 


Bth. The Coroner fails 
to ascertain 


who swung up El Gordo. 
The citizens 
give a rousing 
benefit 
to Miss Anna 


Elzer. 


9th. Gabriel Mendioroz shot dead by 


Jaime Fernandez, 
the result ofa fam- 
ilyfeud. 


10th. Constable Sam Bryan shoots a 


ranchman 
named Schmidt, in self de- 


fense, but the wound fortunately is a 
slight one. 


11th. The citizens 
resolve 
to cele- 
brate "The Fourth" In fitting style. 


12th. The school 
examinations 
are 
concluded to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 


13th. Olive Lodge, 
No. 26, Knights 
of Pythias, 
Instituted. 
Nicholas Fe- 
lis, while drunk, drowned In the zanja 
near the Catholic Cemetery. 


14th. Exodus 
of citizens 
to Santa 
Monica and other resorts. 


15th. The Farmers' 
and Mediants' 
Bank take possession 
of their splendid 


new quarters. 


16th. Los Angeles demands 
a col lege. 


Exhibition 
at 
the Sisters' 
School. 


Military ball 
by 
the 
Los 
Angeles 


Guard. 


17th. H. Burdick elected 
N. 
G. of 


South Star Degree Lodge, No. 7, I. O. 
O. F. 
The Grangers start to San Fran- 
cisco after goods for their co-operative 
store. 


18th. The Council refuses 
to levy a 
tax for Library purposes. 


19th. Over 
$200,000 
of the capital 


stock of the Los Angeles Co-operative 
Fruit and Nursery Company taken. 


20th. The Turners 
have a grand au- 
nlversary celebration 
and ball. 


-Ist. Ono 
hundred ml more make 


an excursion to 
Spadra. 
me Episco- 


palians worship 
in their new church, 


22d. Wells, Fargo & Co. compelled 


by increased 
business 
to enlarge 
their 


quarters. 


2:iil. Visitors 
from Pananiint again 


stir up the blood by reports of Immense 
ore discoveries. 


24th. Excursion to the San Fernando 
oil works to witness 
the new process 


for refining kerosene 
oil. 


25th. The Council refuses to make an 
appropriation 
for the Fourth of July 


celebration. 


20th. The citizens contribute liber- 
ally to the relief of tho Louisiana 
suf- 


ferers. 


27th. Tlie firemen 
have 
a 
grand 


torch-light excursion. 
Excursion on 


the street-car line. 


28th. Excursion 
to San 
Fernando. 
Frenchmen 
picnic at Arroyo Seco. 


29th. John McDonald, the keeper of 


a cheap 
boarding-house, 
kills his wire 
with a butcher 
knife, 
while she 
is 
nursing her babe. 


30th. Picnic of the Hebrew Sunday 


School. 
Fears 
entertained 
that Mc- 
Donald, 
the wife murderer, 
will be 


mobbed, 
and the jail guarded by sol- 
diers. 


JULY. 


Ist. A new company 
organized to 
prospect for oil. 
Dr. J. H. McKee en- 
ters on tlie duties of Health Officer. 


2d. The Counciluien, as individuals, 


make 
liberal donations 
to the 4th of 
July fund. 


3d. John O. Wheeler goes to workas 
Deputy U. S. Collector. Carmen Lugo, 
who murdered 
a 
lad 
at Verdugo 


Ranch, arrested in San Diego county. 
Great land sale at San Fernando. 


4th. 
The 
"glorious 
Fourth" 
ob- 
served in grand style. 
The Grangers, 


soldiets, 
firemen, 
Turners, 
Mexican 
war veterans 
and citizens 
generally 
participate. 
Not a single accident and 
"nary" arrest. 
Ten thousand visitors 


in the city. 


sth. Mining machinery 
shipped 
to 
Pananiint. 


6th. The Los Angeles Savings Bank 
commences 
operations, 
a dairyman 
named 
Welch 
attempts 
suicide 
on 


Main street. 


7th. The 
Grangers at 
Azusa decide 


to contribute to the fund for the com- 
pletion of the national 
monument 
to 


Washington on the Potomac. 


Bth. Col. J. J. Warner appointed 
U. 


S. Commissioner 
in Bankruptcy. 
Ma- 


sonic honors to the memory of John 
Goller, deceased. 
The Turners select 


Joseph Kurtz as their President. 


Oth. California 
capitalists 
come to 


Los Angeles with heaps of coin and 
loan the same out at one per cent, per 
month. 


10th. The Aliso Flour Mills destroyed 


by lire. 
Loss $20,000 on building and 


machinery; 
insurance 
$7,500; 
also 


heavy loss in Hour and grain. 


11th. San Francisclans 
in the city 


purchasing thotfsanda ofsheep. 


12th. Samuel 
Prager 
elected 
Presi- 


dent of tlie Hebrew Order 
of B'nai 
B'rith, and 
visiting brethren 
from 


San Francisco 
entertained. 
Deatli of 


John Reed, a respected 
pioneer of Los 


Angeles county. 


13th. The people ofLos Nietos decide 


to build a huge hotel. 


14th. The Good 
Templars excurt to 


Gallatin. 
Geo. 
Mlllikenj of the City 


Ice Works, thrown from a buggy and 
badly injured. 


15th. The Chamber 
of Commerce 


pronounces 
the "Local Option Law" 


dangerous 
to American liberty. 


16th. Joe Murphy in town. 
Effort 


to drive the "scarlet 
women" from 
the city. 


17th. The Los Angeles Tobacco 
As- 


sociation commences 
to gather its first 
crop, 
a fine one. 
The Grange 
Store 
doing a stunning business. 


18th. Prof. Denton delivers a course 
of interesting lectures. 
Circus in town. 


19th. Big row in Sonora; the mob 
fight the police, but are conquered. 


20th. The Castac Water Ditch and 
Placer Mining Company organized, to 
operate on tlie Santa Clara river. 


21st. Large orders received from the 
East for Los Angeles wines. 


22d. The Jews pay their annual visit 


to the graves of their dead. 


23d. Messrs. 
Potts & Co. purchase 


200,000 orange, lemon 
and 
lime trees. 


24th. The Grangers decide to erect a 


paper 
mill. 
Fire 
at Wilmington. 


Corona, 
an 
accomplice 
of Vasquez, 


found guilty of robbery. 


25th. The subscription 
list of the 
Herald 
looming 
up beyond 
prece- 


dent; 
sixty-six 
subscribers 
to the 


weekly and seventeen 
to the daily in 


one day. 


26th. Big rush to the surf baths at 


Santa Monica. 


27th. The people of San Bernardino 
iv mass meeting pledge themselves 
to 


co-operate with Los Angeles in build- 
ing a railroad to Inyo county. 


28th. Firemen's ball at Turner Hall. 


Man stabbed In Sonora. 
The authori- 


ties at Anaheim 
shoot 
a desperado 


named Moreno. 


29th. Attempt to blow open a safe at 


tlie railroad 
depot at San 
Gabriel. 


Destructive prairie fire near Spadra. 


30th. Officers of Olive Lodge No. 26, 
Knights ofPythias, 
J. W. Wolenberg, 


P. C, installed. 


31st. The Good Templars censure 
the 


members of the Chamber of Commerce 
for their denunciation 
of the Local 
Option Law. 
Gold excitement at San 


Fernando. 


august. 


Ist. Our officials go on a hunt for 


Cbavls, 
Vasquez's 
lieutenant, 
who 
kills another man in Soledad Cafion. 
Col. Peel returns from his petroleum 
wells with most favorable reports. 


2d. Arrival of Geo. B. Davis to erect 


works for the Alden fruit drying pro- 
cess. 
The pleasure-seekers 
at Santa 


Monica suffer from sneak thieves. 


3d. Row among the saw-bones about 
diplomas. 
Sum Meyer elected 
Presi- 


dent of the Hebrew Benevolent Soci- 
ety. 


4th. Visitors from Inyo county re- 


port a slight earthquake 
in that sec- 


tion. 


6th. A big squad of Chinamen start 


for Los Angeles. 


oth. Wilmington 
and 
Los 
Nietos 


refuse to close up dramshops. 
Comp- 


ton shuts them up. 


7th. Fine specimen! 
of gold and sil- 


ver ore from San 
Fernando presented 


to the Herald otiice. 


Bth. A shoemaker named John Hen- 
singer 
suicides 
with opium; 
cause, 


despondency. 


9th. Arrival of railroad officials to 


commence 
active operations 
on the 


Anaheim branch. 


10th. Miss Mollie Binford presents 
oilpaintings to the Public Library. 


11 tli. The Etheopiansorganize 
amil- 
Itary company?the 
Temple Guards. 
The Compton 
Grangers 
enjoy them- 


selves In the woods. 


12th. Attempt to assassinate 
Judge 


O'Mulveny's Chinaman. 
Death of E. 


C. Phelps, a member 
of Los Angeles 
Lodge No. 42, F. & A. M. 


18th. Row in Chinatown among the 
Celestials. 


14th. Frank 
Tedrow, 
of 
Gospel 


Swamp, killed by Frank Edwards in a 
den 
near 
the Plaza ?a 
woman 
the 


cause. 


15th. Mr. Davis, 
having 
secured 
a 


site for his fruit drying factory, leaves 
for San Francisco 
after machinery. 


16th. The 
Masons at El Monte de- 


cide to erect a college. 
Father Flana- 


gan presented with an elegant watch 
and chain. 


17th. Red Men determine to organize 


a "tribe" in Los Angeles. 


18th. Thos. 
A. Garey 
organizes 
a 


Grange at Rincon. 


19ih. Donation 
of books 
to the Li- 


brary by Hon. A. Higbie, of Compton, 
and others. 


20th. The Germans 
resolve to estab- 


lish an efficient German School. 
The 


Grand Jury goes for the demi-monde. 


21st. New discovery of oil wells, of 


the finest quality, in the Sau Fernando 
mountains. 


22d. The Gas Company compelled to 


enlarge 
their works. 


23d. Louis Arnold, 
a printer from 


San 
Francisco, 
out 
of money 
aud 


friendless, 
commits 
suicide 
at Ana- 


heim. 
The Presbyterians 
organize a 


Sunday School. 


24th. Ex-Gov. 
Marcus 
L. Ward, of 
New Jersey, visits our Orange groves. 
Compton 
Grange 
loses 
a 
valuable 


member, Wm. Morton. 


25th. The Anaheim extension ready 


for the iron. 


26th. MajorMitchell appointed Dep- 


uty Sheriff. 
Mr. Garey 
leaves to es- 


tablish Granges in San Diego county. 


27th. Child drowned in zanja on Los 


Angeles street, but life restored. 


28th. The Grange Co-operative store 


reports cash 
sales 
of over 
$6,000 per 


month. 


29th. Influx of miners 
from Pana- 
mint with rich specimens 
of quartz 


and flowingover with excitement. 


30th. Excursions to the coast. 
31st. The Los 
Angeles 
Coast Rail- 


way Company 
organized, witli Judge 


Thompson 
as 
President, 
to build a 


narrow gauge road from the city to the 
coast. 


SEPTEMRER. 


Ist. Rev. Dr. Francis, of the Chinese 


Mission, arrives with intent to work 
for the salvation of the Celestials. 


2d. Stealers of timber from Govern- 


ment lands come to grief. 


3d. Excursion 
parties 
to the 
sea 


shore and Santa Catalina Idand. 


4th. 
The 
newspaper 
men 
have 
a 


watermelon 
lunch at Temple's Bank, 


on melons three feet long. 


sth. Carl Luther dies suddenly 
at 


San Fernando. 


6th. 
Organization 
of the 
Baptist 


Church, Rev. J. C. Curtis pastor. 
Am- 


brosia Salazar almost burned to death. 


7th. Ground broken 
for a new Post- 


office block. 
Los 
Angeles 
oranges 


shipped to Europe. 


Bth. The Los Angeles Guards 
mus- 


tered into the State service. 


9th. Every mechanic 
hard at work 


and still the cry is more 
houses. 
TJ. 


S. Senator Stewart 
in the city after 


Panamint mining property. 


10th. Mark Carleton, 
a promising 


pupil at the High School, accidentally 
kills himself with a revolver. 


11th. Los 
Angeles Lyceum 
organ- 


ized. 
Two noted horse-thieves, 
Bias 
Robles and Marquis 
Leiva, lodged in 


jail. Arrival of excursion party from 
New England. 


12th. Arrival of Senator 
Jones, 
of 


Nevada, en route to Panamint. 
The 


Los Angeles Grangers 
denounce 
the 


removal 
of Prof. Carr from the State 


University. 
The Hebrews' NewYear 
strictly observed. 


13th. Excursion to the camp meet- 
ing at Los Nietos. 
Excessive indul- 


gence in whiskey kills Dionicia Velas- 
quez in Sonora. 
The Germans 
organ- 


ize a political club. 


14th. The Steams flour-mill destroy- 


ed by lire; loss very heavy. 


15th. 
Senator 
Jones 
subscribes 


$220,000 to the Los Angeles and Inde- 
pendence Railroad. 


16th. 
The Mexicans 
celebrate 
the 


anniversary of Mexico's release from 
Spanish rule. 


17th. Arrival of 800 tons of freight, 


en route to the Panamint 
mines. 


18th. Celebration 
of Chilian Inde- 


pendence. 
Heavy flres in San Gabriel 


cafion. 


19th. Thos. Peters, 
stage 
driver to 


San Bernardino, presented 
with a $300 


watch by W., F. & Co., for his bravery 
In protecting 
the 
treasure-box 
from 


highwaymen. 


20th. Grand 
revival in Chinatown. 


21st. Funeral of Hannah Dickinson, 


a pupil of the Sisters' School. 


22d. Great land sale at Downey City, 


at rates from $25 to $165 each. 


23d. 
Visit from 
the Grand 
Chan- 


cellor, 
Knights 
of Pythias, 
of the 


State. 


24th. The citizens petition the Coun- 


cil 
for better 
protection 
against 
de- 


structive fires. Ex-Lieut.-Gov. Holdeu 
in the city. 


25th. Death ofRev. L. P. Webber, a 


pioneer 
of California, at Anaheim. 


One Chinaman 
tries to scald 
another 


even unto death. 


23th. Rev. J. R. Tansey 
appointed 


Presiding 
Elder 
of 
the 
Methodist 


Church 
for Los Angeles District, and 


Rev. 
Mr. Campbell 
pastor 
of 
the 


church. 
A hall demanded 
for the 600 


!Odd Fellows ofLos Angeles. 
A sheep 


herder murdered at a fandango at the 
Rincon. 
? 


27th. 
The Herald 
enters 
on the 


third 
year with the brightest 
pros- 


]pects. 
A Chinaman 
drops down dead-. 


28th. 
Rates 
by steamer 
from San 


IFrancisco 
to this city reduced 
from 


FRIDAY, 
JAN. 1, 
1875. 


$ID to |6, owing to opposition 
boats. 


The Mexicans again celebrate the con- 
summation 
of Mexico's independence. 


29th, Death of Louis Barret, 
a na- 


tive of France and an 
old resident 
of 


Los Angeles. 


30th. 
Thos. 
A. Garey 
leaves 
for 


Stockton to attend the Second Annual 
Convention of the State Grange. 
Ed- 


ward W. Fulmar, a stranger 
from the 
Bait) passes 
a forged check 
at a beer 


saloon; 
DjtOL'tive Harris " takes him 


in." 


OCTOBER. 


Ist. The Chief ofthe Cabason Indians 


visits Los Angeles. 


2d. Seven accessions 
to the Catholic 


Church. 


3d. Chinese Joss house destroyed 
at 
Wilmington. 


4th. Jose, an 
Indian, while break-' 


fasting, dies from heart 
disease 
and 


bad whisky. 
I. W. Hellman elected 


President of the Jewish Congregation. 


sth. Messrs. Prager, Foy and 
Reson 


leave for San Francisco 
to attend 
tlie 


Grand Lodge of Masons. 
Miss Fanny 


Marston serenaded. 


Oth. Chat. E. Miles elected foreman 
of the "Thirty-Eights." 
The German 


Club decides 
to support 
at election 


only those known to be " honest and 
capable." 


7th. The "Royal Tycoon 
Japs" iv 


the city. 


Bth. The most sultry day of the sea- 


son. 
The distilleries all busy at wine 


making. 


9th. Departure of over fiftystalwart 


men for the mines in San Bernardino 
aud 
Inyo counties. 
Miss Marston 


gives her farewell concert. 


10th. 
Candidates 
for 
city offices 


cropping 
out 
as 
thick as bees in a 


clover-field. 
Real Estate Association 


formed. 


11th. The church well attended and 


a row in Chinatown. 


12th. 
Two stage robbers 
taken to 


San Quentin. 


13th. 
The Chamber 
of Commerce 


decides 
in favor of a direct road to 
Pananiint and make an appropriation 
for the necessary survey. 


14th. Excellent marble, capable of a 


fine polish, discovered 
near 
San Fer- 
nando. 


15th. 
Railway officials 
from 
San 


Francisco 
in the city; they promise 


speedy work on the extension of the 
Spadra road. 


16th. Engineer Crawford and party 


leave to survey a road to Inyo county. 
He is appointed 
Mineral Surveyor of 


the State. 
Chief Miles, of the Fire 


Deparinent, serenaded 
by the boys. 


17th. Peter 
Maglaire, of Calaveras 


county, falls dead on Main street. 


18th. Rev. Gustav Borchard, a mis- 


sionary of the Lutheran 
Church, 
ar- 
rives in thec'ty to establish a German 
congregation. 
Rev. Dr. McFerrin, of 


Tennessee, 
sermonizes 
the Southern 
Methodists. 


19th. The delegates 
to the Masonic 
Grand Lodge return and give most fa- 
vorable reports of the prosperity of the 
order throughout the State. 
Rev. Mr. 
Hill appointed 
Grand 
Chaplain 
and 


Mr. C. Vv. Bush Grand Steward. 


20th. 
Successful 
fair held by the 
ladies for the benefit 
of the Sisters' 


Orphan Home. 
The railroad magnates 


return to San Francisco. 


21st. The Alden Fruit-drying estab- 
lishment commences 
operation. 


22d. Gold picked up in the streets of 


Los Angeles. 


23d. Arrival of a colony of fanners 
to settle in Los Angeles county. 


24th. A forger from San Francisco 


gobbled up by our detectives. 


25th. Bishop Pierce,of the Methodist 


Church South, addresses 
the faithful. 


26th. Favorable opening of the 4th 
Annual Fair of the Southern District 
Agricultural Society. 


27th. 
Thos. 
A. Garey 
re-elected 


Master of Los Angeles Grange. 
An- 


nual meeting of Southern 
California 


Mutual Aid Association 
und a favora- 


ble report 
made. 
Shoniinac 
Tribe, 


No. 50, Improved 
Order of Red Men, 


instituted. 


28th. A child named Smith burned 


to death 
at Sunny 
Slope 
Vineyard. 


Six different amusements 
open to the 


public. 


29th. HughForster dropi dead from 
his horse while returning from the 
races. 


80th, Pickpockets active and many 


visitors to the fair robbed. 


31st. Last day of the fall races. 
The 
big race, 
free for all, trotting, two 
mile heats, best two in three, won by 
Echo. 
Stage line established 
to Pan- 
amint. 


NOVEMBER. 


Ist. Arrival of St. Louis capitalists 


to invest iv the mines 
of Southern 


California. 


2d. Very heavy shipments of bullion 


and ores from Wilmington. 


3d. L. J. Lockhart elected Master of 
Orange 
Grange. 
A deacon 
gobbled 


for horse stealing. 


4th. The Kent 
Theatrical 
Troupe 


vamoose 
and 
Little Mack 
and 
his 


Minstrels come on the Boards. 


sth. J. J. Morton elected 
Master of 


Compton 
Grange. 
State 
Lecturer 
Wright addresses 
the Grangers. 


Oth. The 
Herald 
establishment 


builds a gas house for its own use. 
It 
gives splendid light. 


7th. The Main Street 
and 
Agricul- 


tural Railway incorporated. 


Bth. Dr. McFerrin preaches his fare- 


well sermon to the Southern 
Metho- 


dists. 


Oth. The teachers 
of Los 
Angeles 


county 
meet 
in annual 
convention. 
W. P. McDonald elected Master of Sil- 
ver Grange. 


10th. Engineer Crawford reports the 


feasibility of Cajon pass 
for a rail- 


road 
to the mines. 
Heavy 
contracts 


awarded our merchants 
for lumber and 


supplies for Panamint. 


11th. A colored 
man 
accidentally 


killed by a little chili at Los Nietos. 
A laborer 
named 
Frank 
Gore 
drops 


dead at Wilmington. 


12th Prof. Carr lectures to the teach- 


ers on horticulture. 
Thirty tons of 


freight shipped to Panamint. 


13th. The Teachers 
Convention 
ad- 


journs with thanks 
to the people 
of 


Los Angeles. 


14th. Tlie 
Grangers 
addressed 
hy 


Prof. Carr. 
Tho Good Templars 
dor 


oide to erect a hall. 


loth. Dredging commenced 
in Wil- 


mlngtoh 
harbor?a 
good harbor 
as- 


sured. 


Kith. Lecture for tlie benefit of the 


Public Library by Prof. Carr. 


17th. Plans drawn for a new railroad 


depot. 


18th. Survey 
commenced 
for 
the 


Main Street 
and 
Agricultural Park 


Railway. 


19th. The most favorable 
reports re- 


ceived from the Castac 
silver mines; 


the placers very rich. 


20th. The election excitement 
grow- 


ing hot. 
Three candidates 
for Mayor 
in the Held. 


21st. Arrival of blooded stock 
from 


Kentucky', 
imported 
by 
the 
Saxe 


Brothers. 


22d. Row among 
the Italians 
on 
Los Angeles street. 
The Germans put 
a ticket iv the Held for city officers. 


23d. Complimentary benefit to Miss 


Dominga Olivas. 


24th. Mr. Potts.delegate 
to the State 


Temperance 
Convention, returns from 


above with reports that the cold water 
cause is favorably progressing. 
Hon. 


J. Ross Browne in the city. 


25th. Races 
at 
the fair 
grounds; 


Vaughan beats the Moor. 
The High 


School 
receives 
fine chemical 
appa- 


ratus. 


2Gth. Thanksgiving Day. 
The fire- 
men have a parade 
and ball. 
Services 
at all the churches. 


27th. Forest Grove Association, cap- 
ital §100,000, organized for the cultiva- 
tion ofeucalyptus. 
The Los Angeles 
Immigration and Land Co-operative 
Association, 
capital 
$250,000, 
organ- 


ized. 


28th. A colony settles in this county 


east of Spadra. 


29th. Deatii of a young man from 


the 
East, 
named 
Retz, at the 
City- 


Hospital; he is buried by the Odd Fel- 
lows. 


30th. A pack train fitted out to bring 


ore from Panamint. 
Races 
at the 
Park for the benefit of the Library. 


DECEMBER. 


Ist. The Centiuela 
Land 
Company 
purchase 
25,000 
acres 
of land west of 
Los Angeles. 
The Chamber 
of Com- 
merce 
petition 
Congress 
for further 
encouragement 
to grape culture. 


2d. McDonald, 
convicted 
of wife 
murder, sentenced 
to the penitentiary 


for life. 


3d. F. P. F. Temple 
purchases 
im- 


ported stock, including a Durham bull 
sold for $900. 
Death of Capt. 
J. M. 
Smaller, a U. S. detective, at the Clar- 
endon. 


4th. Tlie Anaheim road being built 
at tlie rate of half a mile each day. 


sth. Exciting election canvass. 
The 


People's Ticket, headed 
by Mr. Beau- 
dry, in the van. 


6th. A. A. Frazer, 
a stranger 
who 
died here, is buried by the Masons. 


7th. The municipal 
election 
passes 
offquietly. 
Mr. Beaudry elected May- 
or over all the candidates. 


Bth. Marshal-elect 
Carrillo seren- 


aded. 
Company 
organized 
to build a 
railroad from Los Angeles to the Cen- 
tiuela ranch and the ocean. 
,9th. Mayor-elect Beaudry serenaded 
by his friends. 


10th. Excitement 
over the proposi- 


tion to connect Los Angeles with Pan- 
aniint by rail. 


11th. The Good Templars determine 
to erect 
public drinking fountains. 
Presentation 
of a line pistol to Mar- 
shal Carrillo. 


12th. Immense 
mass 
meeting 
in 
favor of the Los Angeles and 
Inde- 


pendence Railroad. 


13th. Departure of heavy freight for 


Panamint. 


14th. F. P. F. Temple elected 
High 


Priest of Los Angeles Chapter, No. 33, 
R. A. M. 
City Treasurer 
Melius tiles 


his official bond in $75,000. 


15th. Visitors from Pananiint report 


tlie new mines overcrowded 
and con- 
siderable suffering, 


16th. Reports 
of new mineral 
dis- 
coveries 
in Inyo county, called New 


Coso. 


17th. Mayor Toberinan 
makes 
his 


farewell report to the City Council. 
Examination 
of, and 
entertainment 
by, tlie public school pupils. 


18th. Arrival ofDr. Paul M. Btenan, 
a noted physician from San Francisco. 


19th. City Marshal Carrillo received 


another present from his constituents 
?an elegant 
gold badge. 


20th. "The Los 
Angeles 
Railroad 


Company" organized 
to build a rail- 


road to Truxton Landing. 


21st. Mayor Beaudry makes his first 


message 
to the Council; it clearly 


shows the growth and increased 
pros- 


perity of the city. 


22d. The railroad company 
indulges 


in new passenger 
coaches. 


23d. New railroad depot commenced 
at 
Anaheim. 
Commencement 
at 


Wilson College. 


24th. Christmas 
eve festivals by the 
Churches. 


25th. Christmas 
generally observed. 


No rows, but full enjoyment. 


26th. A Frenchman 
named 
Pepin 
in despondency 
suicides?jause, 
whis- 


key. 
Michael Reese, 
the Croesus 
of 


California, in the city. 
Mexican acci- 


dentally wounded ivSouoru. 


27th. Effort to unite 
the German 


church-goers, 
Catholic and Protestant, 
in one Evangelical 
Church. 


28th. The 
Good 
Templars 
havo 
a 


pleasant 
anniversary. 
More Christ- 


mas festivities for the Sunday 
School 


scholars. 


29th. Farmer killed near 
the San 


Gabriel Mission while quarreling with 
a neighbor about trespassing. 


30th. "Through by rail" to Ana- 


heim. 
The farmers long for rain. 


31st. Pleasant 
reunion 
and 
ball at 


the Hall of the Social Club. 
Business 


men 
rejoicing 
over 
their successful 


operations 
during the year, 
and the 


bright prospects 
for the future. 


All hands in the Herald establish- 


ment hard at work on the annual 
re- 
view, to be published In the Herald 
on the morrow. 
Largest 
edition 
of 


any paper ever published 
in Southern 


California. 


New Corporations 
in 1874. 


A visit to the County 
Clerk's office 


and a glance over the articles 
of cor- 


porations there filed will quickly con- 
vince the doubter 
that 
the people of 


Los Augeles are alive and on the 
go. 


He will find that during the past 
few 


years several 
hundred 
corporations 


have been formed, some 
with 
a 
cap- 


ital reaching to the million of dollars, 
for the better development 
of the 
re- 


sources of the county and 
to advance 


the conveniences 
and pleasures of the 


residents. 
Among these corporations 


are organizations by the score 
to 
de- 


velop gold, silver and copper 
mines; 


to bore for petroleum; 
to make 
salt 
from ocean water; to make irrigating 
ditches and canals; 
to build churches, 


schools, 
orphan 
asylums 
and 
hos- 


pitals; to promote 
the yield of 
the 


vine and extend 
operations in sheep 


raising?and 
in fact 
for a 
hundred 


other worthy purposes. 
Subjoined 
is 


a list ofthe principal corporations 
or- 
ganized during the year 
1874 in Los 


Angeles county: 


The Southern 
California 
Sanitary 
and 
Industrial 
College 
Association 
has been incorporated. 
Object to pro- 
mote health, encouragement 
of agri- 
culture and mechanical 
arts. 
Capital 
stock $250,000, in 2,500 shares 
at $100 
each. 
Trustees 
George 
Stoneman, 
William Moore, Thos. A. Garey, J. R. 
Toberman, F. M. Shaw 
and 
Geo. 
C. 
Gibbs. 


Main Street and 
Agricultural Park 
Street 
Railroad 
Company. 
Capital 
stock $50,000. 


van Gabriel Orange Grove Associa- 
tion. 
Capital stock $50,000. 
Southern California Mutual Aid As- 
sociation. 


Mountain View Petroleum 
Mining 
Company. 
Capital 
stock 
$200,000. 
Merrill Lodge, No. 299, Independent 
Order of Good Templars. 


Los Angeles City Homestead 
Asso- 


ciation. 


Methodist 
Episcopal 
Church 
of 
Compton. 


Los Nietos Water Company. 
Los Angeles Social Club. 
Los Angeles and Pacific 
Railroad 
Company. 
Capital stock $500,000. 


St. Athanasius Protestant 
Episcopal 
Church of Los Angeles. 


Agricultural and 
Mechanical 
Ex- 
position of Southern California. 
Cap- 
ital stock $50,000. 
Westminster 
Co-operative 
Store 
Company. 
Capital stock $10,000. 


San Gabriel 
Cemetery 
Association. 
Capital stock $2,000. 


Odd Fellows Building Association 
of Los Nietos. 
Capital stock $10,000. 
Forest Grove Company 
of Los 
An- 
geles, to raise forest 
trees for fuel or 
manufacturing 
purposes. 
Capital 
stock $100,000. 


Lesina Oil Company. 
Capital stock 
$100,000. 


Arroyo Ditch Water Company. 
Los Angeles Immigration ami Land 
Co-operative 
Association. 
Capital 


stock $250,000. 
Downey Land Association. 
Capital 


stock $20,000. 


Bolsa Chloa Wharf and Forwarding 
Company. 
Capital stock $100,000. 
Centinela Land Company. 
Capital 
otock if1,000,000. 


Castao 
Water 
Ditch 
and 
Placer 
mining Company. 
Capital stock $50,- 


--0011. 


Co-operative 
Nursery 
and 
Fruit 
Company 
of Los 
Angeles 
County. 
Capital stock $250,000. 


Los Angeles Woolen MillCompany. 
Capital stock $50,00(1. 


Cucanionga 
Homestead 
Association. 
Southern 
California 
Co-operative 
Warehouse and Shipping Association. 
Capital stock $100,000. 


Orange 
Co-operative 
Company 
of 
Los Angeles. 
Capital 
stock 
$100,000. 


Spring and Sixth Street 
Railroad 


Company. 
Capital stock $24,000. 
Sau 
Pedro 
Irrigating 
Company. 
Capital stock $15,000. 


Los Angeles City Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company. 
Capital stock $15,- 


--000. 


Los Angeles County Bank. 
Capital 


stock $300,1101). 


Real Estate Association of Los 
An- 
geles. 
Capital stock $120,0(10. 


THE GRANGERS. 


Strength oftho I'lii-tiii'iV Onlcr tci I.on 


<<Hlllt}'. 


Los Angeles is the "banner county 


of the "Patrons of Husbandry" 
in the 


State of California. 
There are seven- 


teen Granges 
in the county, with a 


total membership 
exceeding 
1,200, aud 


before the close of the present year the 
membership bids fair to be over 2,000. 
The "farmer brothers" 
dwell harmo- 


niously together, 
have 
a "Co-opera- 


tive" store in this city, organized in 
July last, and 
very successful at this 


writing,'and they have 
several 
other 


enterprises 
on foot to ease 
the produc- 


ing classes 
from the exhorbitant 
de- 


mands of "grinding monopolies." 


At the request of Thos. A. Garey, a 


most worthy resident of this county, 
and the District Deputy of the Grange 
forLos Angeles and 
San 
Bernardino 


counties, 
the following history of the 


order was prepared 
for the Herald 


by L. M. Holt, Secretary ofthe Grange 
Co-operative Company: 


On the 2nd of August, 
1873. the first 


Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry? 
Los Angeles Grange No. 30, of this 
city?was 
organized in Los Angeles 


county. 
The State Grange 
had been 


organized at Napa City on the 15th of 
the previous 
July. 
The order 
had 


been but, just established 
on this coast, 


but at that time it was rapidly gain- 
ing ground. 
During 
tho first 
two 


weeks 
of August nine Granges were 


organized in Los Angeles county by 
W. H. Baxter, Secretary ofthe State 
Grange, 
and this county 
became at 


once 
the banner 
county of the State, 
which position it has held ever since. 


Los Angeles Grange No. 30 was or- 


ganized withThos. A. Garey as Master 
and T. D. Hancock, as Secretary. 
Mr. 


Garey has been twice re-elected to the 


position 
of Master, 
which position he 
still holds. 
T. I). Hancock, the first 
Secretary 
resigned 
his position 
and 


S. 
A. Waldron 
succeeded 
him. 
The 
membership 
now 
numbers 
over one 
hundred, 
and meetings are held semi- 
monthly at Good Templar Hall. 


Compton 
Grange, 
No. 37, was the 
second Grange 
organized 
in tho coun- 
ty. 
The officers for the past year have 
been?Master, 
C. W. Coltrin; 
Secre- 
tary, A. T. Coltrin. The present 
mem- 
bership is about 75. 


Enterprise 
tjirange No. 38, is locat- 


ed in La Dow School District, 
about 
five miles southwest 
of Los Angeles. 
A. M. South worth is Master, and Mr. 
Butterwortb 
is the acting Secretary. 
The membership 
is about 60. 


Fairview Grange, 
No. 
30, was ori- 
ginally organized 
in Fairview School 
District 
two miles west of Anaheim, 
but it was afterwards removed to Ana- 
heim. 
Judge Edward Evey was Mas- 
ter, during 1874, but his brother David 
Evey was 
elected 
for the year 1875, 
with.l. M, Guinn, as Secretary. 
This is 
a strong Grange a umbering about 
100 
members. 


Orange 
Grange, 
No. 
40, is located 
at the town of Orange (formerly Rich- 
land,) live miles southeast of Anaheim 
on the east side of the Santa Ana River. 
Joseph Beach was chosen during 1874, 
but Mr. Lockhart has been elected for 
'1875, with J. W. Anderson as Secre- 
tary?re-elected. 
This Grange 
also 
numbers about 
100 members. 


Silver Grange, No. 41, was organized 


at Gallatin, and during the first year 
H. L. Montgomery 
filled the Chair ot 


Master 
and 
Prof. 
W. P. McDonald, 
that of Secretary. 
The latter gentle- 


man 
has 
been 
promoted to the posi- 


tion of Master, for 1875, and willpre- 
side over the 
largest 
Grange in Los 
Angeles 
county 
? 
the 
membership 


numbering about 
150. 


New River 
Grange, No 42, is loca- 


ted 
in New River 
School 
District 


southeast 
of Downey City, on 
the 
East side of New River. 
The Officers 


the past year have been?Master, 
Wil- 
lis Newton; 
Secretary 
S. G. Baker. 
The membership 
numbers 
about 75. 


El Monte Grange, No. 43, is located 
iii El Monte. 
During the past year 


Geo. 
C. 
Gibbs has filled the position 


of Master, 
and 
J. H. Gray has been 
the 
Secretary. 
In 
1874 Capt. 
J. T. 


Gordon will till the Master's 
Chair, 


and A. H. Hoyt will act as Secretary. 
This Grange numbers 
about 35 mem- 


bers. 


Los Nietos Grange, No. 44, is located 


at Old Los Nietos, and numbers about 
75 members. 
E. 
B. Gramlin filled 
the 
position 
of Master 
until last 
Spring., when he resigned on account 
of making 
a 
trip to 
the 
Atlantic 


States. 
J. F. Marquis was elected to 
till the vacancy. 
Mr. Marquis some 


months 
since moved to the Wesmin- 


ister Colony but still filled the office 
of Master until the close of the year. 
W. S. Reavis has been Secretary ofthe 
Grange the past year. 


This completes 
tlie list ofthe origi- 


nal nine organized by Secretary, W. 
H. Baxter. 
Soon after Mr. Baxter's 


return 
home, 
Thos. A. Garey, Master 


of Los Angeles Grange, 
was appointed 


District 
Deputy 
of Los Angeles and 


San 
Bernardino counties by J. W. A. 


Wright, 
then 
Master 
of the 
State 


Grange. 
Mr. Garey 
lias 
organized 


since his appointment 
as Deputy eight 


Oranges in Los Angeles county, and 
three 
Granges 
in 
San 
Bernardino 
county; also one in San Diego county. 
fOuieka Orange, No. (10, was organized 
three 
miles east of Spadra with P. C. 
Tonner as Master, and Joseph Wright, 
as Secretary. 
These officers were suc- 


ceeded 
by Cyrus Burdick, 
as Master, 


and P. 
C. Tonner as Secretary. 
This 


is the weakest 
tlrange in the county 


numbering 
probably 
about 
twenty 


members. 


Fruitland 
Grange 
No. 
72, was or- 
ganized at Tustin City, with Dr. A. B. 
HayWard as Master and E. R. Nicoles 
as Secretary. 
This Grange was after- 


wards removed 
to Santa 
Ana, when 


N. O. Stafford was elected 
Master and 


G. L. Russell 
was elected 
Secretary. 


The Grange 
Is a strong one, number- 
ing about 
100 members. 


Alliance Grange, No. 75, was organ- 


ized in Bogdale District, two miles 
southeast 
of El 
Monte, 
wdtli 
S. 
S. 


Reaves as Master and J. W. Marshall 
as 
Secretary, 
which position 
both 


have held to the present 
time. 
J. D. 


Durfee 
has been 
elected 
Master for 


the ensuing year. 
On account of land 


difficulties 
the 
members 
of 
this 


Grange have 
mostly 
removed 
from 


the District and the Grange 
is weak, 


numbering not more 
than 
twenty- 


live members. 
Many of the old mem- 


bers now live near the Azusa 
settle- 


ment. 


Azuza Grange, No. 94, is located in 


the Azusa settlement, 
ten miles north- 


east of El Monte. 
W. W. Maxcy has 


occupied the position 
of Master, 
and 


J. C. Preston that ot Secretary 
up to 


date. 
The Grange is not strong 
nu- 


merically?having 
probably not more 


than 60 members ?but every 
member 


counts one when there is work 
to be 


done. 


Florence (irange, No. 95, was organ- 


ized 
a few days 
thereafter. 
This 


Grange only numbers about 50 mem- 
bers. 
R. 
B. Russell 
is Master 
and 


Wm. Porter, Secretary. 


With these 
fourteen 
Granges 
and 


one in San Bernardino 
county, the 


District 
Council 
was 
organized 
at 


Gallatin in October, 
1873?less 
than 


three months 
after tho organization 


of the first 
Grange 
in 
the county. 


Thos. A. Garey was elected 
Master 
of 


the Couucil, 
which position he 
has 


siuce 
held. 
J. F. Marquis 
is Secre- 


tary of the Council. 
The District 


Council will soon be superseded 
by 


the County 
Grange, 
when an entire 


reorganization will be had. 


Westminster Grange, 
No. 
127, was 


organized 
at 
Westminster 
Colony. 


This is 
not 
a 
strong 
Grange; 
the 


number 
of members 
probably 
does 


not exceed 60. 
W. B. Craig is Master 


and W. F. Poor Secretary. 


Vineland Grange, No. 
186, was 
or- 


ganized at Tustin City soon 
after the 


removal of the Fruitland Grange from 
Tustin City to Santa Ana. 
Dr. A. B. 


Hayward was chosen 
Master 
and R. 


L. Freeman 
Secretary; 
both 
have 


held those positions up to the close of 
1874. 
The Grange Is not strong, but 


has a membership probably of 65. 


Spadra Grange, 
No. ?, 
is tlie last 


Grange 
organized 
in 
Los 
Angeles 


county, with A. T. Currier Master and 
Joseph 
Wright Secretary. 
We put 
the membership 
at 50?not 
knowing 


their actual strength. 


Official Congratulations. 


A few weeks ago 
the control ofLos 


Angeles city passed 
into new hands, 


Mayor Toberman retiring 
and Mayor 


Beaudry, a citizen largely 
interested 


in the welfare of the place, 
assuming 


the office. Asrequired by law,the retir- 
ing official and 
the new incumbent 


made 
reports 
to the 
City 
Council. 


From the report of ex-Mayor Tober- 
man the following extracts are made: 


If the city of Los Angeles of Decem- 


ber, 
1872, is compared 
with itself in 
December, 
1874, the result of the com- 
parison willshow good ground forcon- 
gratulation. 
Tlie number of inhabit- 
ants in 1872 was about 
8,004); the as- 


sessed 
value ofreal and personal prop- 
erty for the fiscal year preceding that 
date was 
$3,500,000; 
the total indebt- 


edness wa*s2Bß,ooo; 
the revenue of the 
city from all sources 
was $0,500; the 
number of public schools 
was 
8; the 
whole number of scholars 
attending 
them was 575. 
There was at that time 
one railroad running out of the city to 
the port of Wilmington, and the num- 
ber of miles run daily by the regular 
trains 
upon 
it was eighty. 
At this 
time the population of our city is esti- 
mated at 13,000; 
the assessed 
value of 


property for the liscal year just passed 
is $4,580,740; 
the total indebtedness 
is 
$220,750; the revenue of the city from 
allsources for the last year was 
$65,- 


--000. 
The number of public schools at 
present is 18, and the whole number of 
scholars attending these schools is 875. 
The improvement in the school build- 
ings, and, what is of stiil higher im- 
portance, 
their character, 
has kept 
pace with tlie numerical increase 
of 


attendants. 
The number of private 


schools and 
seminaries 
and the num- 
ber of their pupils have also largely 
increased. 
There 
are 
now four rail- 


roads running from this city in differ- 
ent directions, of an average length of 
22 miles, or an aggregate 
of 88 miles, 


over which roads regular trains run to 
and from the city daily. 
One of these 


roads will, in a few days, be completed 
and In operation 30 miles to our sister 
city, Anaheim, 
while active prepara- 


tions are making for the extension of 
another a distance of 60 miles through 
and 
beyond Kan Bernardino 
to San 
Gorgonio Pass. 
The number of miles 


now run to and from the city daily by 
regular 
trains is 352, and the size of 
the trains on these roads has increased 
largely with tlie increased number 
of 


miles of railway in operation. 
In this advance in material prosper- 


ity and in the means of education, 
re- 
ligious culture has not lagged behind. 
Tliere are now seven 
houses of public 


religious worship, with theirrespective 
congregations, 
and tliere are four con- 


gregations 
which meet regularly for 


services 
but which have not yet pro- 


vided 
themselves 
with society build- 


ings. 


An improvement 
in the 
financial 


state of a municipality is as 
sure 
an 


index of its prosperity as it is in that 
of an individual 
and 
the 
financial 


condition of either Is but discovered 
by the cash 
value of its promises 
to 


pay. 
Two years 
ago 
the 
warrants 


drawn against the City Treasury were 
worth 70 cents on the dollar. 
Atpres- 


ent and for more than a year past they 
have been at par, being paid in coin 
upon presentation. 
In 1872 tlie rate of 


taxation wassl 30 ou the $100; for the 
year 1874 the rate has been reduced 
to 


$1 on the $100, making a reduction of 
about 30 per cent, on the tax levy dur- 
ing your administration. 


Tho 
following evidences 
of 
the 


city's growth and prosperity are from 
the first message 
of Mayor Beaudry: 


At no former period within the 


tory of our beautiful city has the spirit 
ofenterprise wielded such 
potent 
in- 


fluence or such general prosperity pre- 
vailed. 
Progress 
hI.S 
become 
the 


watchword of the people,and 
advance- 


ment and improvement meet 
the eye 


on almost every street and block with- 
in 
the corporate 
limits of our city. 


Five years is but an atom of time in 
the history of a community, yet with- 
in that period Los Angeles has shaken 
offthe lethargic sleep ofa prosy seuil- 
tropical village and placed 
herself in 


the front rank of California cities- 
lias donned the appearance 
and proven 


herself possessed 
of the vitality and 


energy of an active and enterprising 
business centre. 
The long rows of one- 


story buildings have disappeared, 
aud 


on their sites stand 
handsome 
struc- 


tures?an 
ornament to the city and af- 


fording facilities for the 
accommoda- 


tion of our rapidly increasing 
trade. 


The street railroad is one of the 
im- 


provements 
which tlie past few months 


have 
added 
to our city-like appear- 


ance. 
Already one long line of track 


traverses some of our principal streets, 
and tlie day is near when another road 
will be in operation. 
Simultaneous- 
ly with the erection of many large and 
substantial 
business 
houses 
appear 


numbers of beautiful dwellings in the 
more retired streets and suburban 
sec- 


tions. 
Our population 
is rapidly 
in- 


creasing and our business prosperity is 
a matter of gratification to ourselves 
and of astonishment 
to our visitors. 


We are 
moving 
onward with rapid 


strides 
and 
it 
needs 
not 
the 
fore- 


knowledge of the seer 
to predict that 


within less than a decade Los Angeles 
willbe known as 
the second 
city in 


the State 
in wealth, population 
and 


business activity. 


The rapid growth ofour city is dem- 


onstrated by actual figures. Less than 
two years ago our population 
number- 


ed but 8,000, while the year just closed 
shows a population of 13,000. 
This is 


an increase of 62) per cent., and when 
we consider 
that 
a great portion of 


this increase 
has 
been 
made within 


tlie last year, we see that our growth 
has been remarkable. 
At the rate our 


population is now increasing it is more 
than probable that by the close of 1875 
Los Augeles will number 20,000 people 
?making her tlie second city in popu- 
lation, as she now is in commercial 
importance, 
in the State. 


The financial condition of thecity is 


very satisfactory. 
The 
Council you 


have just succeeded 
may point to its 


economical 
record with pride and sat- 


isfaction. 
When the retiring Council- 


men took their seats, 
city scrip was 


sold on the streets at 65 aud 70 ets. on 
the $1. 
During 
the fiscal year now 


ending, tliecity financial affairs have 
been carried 
on on a cash 
basis. 
In 
W2-3 city taxes 
were 
§1 40 on the 
$100, and unless 
a heavy 
increase 
of 
our current expenses 
is found 
neces- 
sary, the tax will not propably exceed 
80 cents on the $100 for 1875. 
Tlie fol- 
lowing statement 
will give a 
clear 
idea of our financial condition. 
At 
the beginning of 1872 our indebtedness 
stood as follows: 
Bonds, 
1870 
$87,4"^ 
It. li. liimtls 
75,000 
School-house 
Bonds 
20,000 
Funded Loan, ixn> 
31,400 
Outstanding warrants 
2i,iao 


$248,000 


The exhibit for 1874 gives the follow- 
ing figures: 
Bonds, 1870 
g 87,450 
K. It. Hoods 
75,000 
Bchool-hOUM Bomls 
20 000 
Bonds, 1862 
23,000 
it. n. Depot Bonds 
13,000 
Outstanding 
Warrants 
2,100 


8220,750 


The railroad 
depot 
bonds 
to 
the 


amount of $13,000 
are new, yet it will 
be seen that the total indebtedness 
has 
been reduced from $238,000 to $220,750. 
The 
outstanding 
warrants 
which in 


1872 amounted 
to $21,150 have been re- 
duced to $2,300. The amount of money 
in the city treasury is about $35,000. 
Although our expenses 
have neces- 
sarily Increased, 
yet the rapid increase 
of taxable property has enabled 
us to 
reduce instead 
of increasing 
the rate 
of taxation. 
The assessed 
real 
and 
personal property for the fiscal year 
preceding the year 1872 was $3,500,000, 
from which we derived 
a revenue of 


$00,500. 
For the fiscal year just closed 
the assessed 
value of all property was 
over $4,500,000, 
and 
the city revenue 
from all sources amounted 
to $65,000. 
From this it will be seen that the in- 
crease 
in the value of real and 
per- 
sonal property is in proportionate ratio 
with our increase in population. 
Itisproper to make a passing allusion 
to the rapid increase 
of our railroad 
facilities. 
It seems 
but a few months 


since the time when a locomotive could 
not be seen or heard 
in Los Angeles 
valley. 
To-day we have four railroads- 
radiating from the city. 
Within a few 


du.ys one of these roads willconnect us 
with Anaheim. 
A few months hence 
and the Southern 
Pacific will be 
ex- 


tended to San Gorgon io Pass, giving 
us an eastern line nearly one hundred 
miles in length, while we may reason- 
ably hope that two more years at the 
furtherest 
will close 
the section 
be- 
tween San 
Fernando 
aud Bakerslield 


and give us a continuous 
rail to San 


Francisco. 


Don't Fear the Earthquakes! 


Among the 
thousand 
and 
one 
in- 


quiries made of the Herald 
the 
fol- 


lowing is iv frequent one: 
"Howoften 


have you earthquakes 
about Los An- 


geles and how many 
are killed each 


year by reason 
thereof ?" 
Well, you 


can come to Southern 
California and 


settle here without nursing that great 
bug-bear?the 
earthquake. 
Earth- 


quakes are very rare 
in this section, 


and of late years never severe. 
A nice 


harmless shake is a good thing, and if 
it happened more freequently it would 
be better 
for us?turn 
our attention 


from things worldlyto things celestial. 
But one 
earthquake 
attended 
with 


loss of life has ever visited this coun- 
try and 
that 
was 
over half a 
cen- 


tury ago. 
Since then this section 
has 


had repeated 
shocks, 
but so faint as 


to be hardly perceptible. 
One 
hun- 


dred men have 
been 
killed by light- 


ning in the Mississippi valley alone to 
one killed by earthquake 
in Califor- 


nia. Here thunder storms, 
destructive 


hail storms 
and whirlwinds are 
un- 


known. 
Don't be fooled by the earth- 


quake scare. 


Marble Discoveries. 


During 
the 
year numerous 
speci- 


mens of marble, 
discovered in various 


portions 
of the county, 
have 
been 


brought to the Heka 
office. Among 


them an 
elegant 
piece of clear white 


marble 
taken 
from 
the 
surface 
of 


a mountain 
about 
three miles north 


of San 
Bernardino, 
It is hard and 


solid and capable of a fine polish. 
The 


discoverer, 
Mr. W. W. Jenkins, says 


that there is a ledge of this rock on the 
comb of the mountain, some nine hun- 
dred yards 
wide and of an indefinite 


length, 
the mountain being so rough 


that he 
was unable 
to follow it up 


along the whole distance. 
Doubtless 


there is an immense body of this valu- 
able material, and, lying upon the sur- 
face as it does, it can be easily quar- 
ried. 
This discovery will furnish an 


invaluable 
supply of building mate- 


rial, and 
that of the first quality, for 


Los Angeles, 
besides developing per- 


haps, at a sufficient depth, a fine qual- 
ity of marble for other purposes. 
Ex- 


cellent sandstone 
abounds In the same 


mountains. 


It is a fact worthy of note that 
the 


first gold discovered 
iv California, of 


which there is authentic 
record, 
was 


picked 
up in Los 
Angeles 
county. 


Marshall's discovery in Sutter's mill 
race 
at Coloma electrfied the 
world, 


but to the late Abel Steams, 
one of 


the oldest and most honored residents 
of this county, 
is due 
the merit of 


making 
the first 
discovery 
of tho 


precious metal in the State. As early as 
'33 he took out considerable 
gold from 


San Francisquito Cafion, in the north- 
ern part ofLos Angeles 
county. 
He 


sent the specimens 
to the U. S. Mint 


at Philadelphia, 
and they pronounced 


them "the real stuff." 
The certificate 


of deposit is In the possession 
of tho 


Society of California Pioneers. 


A l'Ai'ER mill must bo established 


In tlie vicinity of Los Angeles at once. 
It is demanded, 
and would pay 
hand- 


somely. 


No "Herald" To-Morrow. 


To-morrow 
being New Year's Day 


and a legal holiday, no Herald will 
be issued on Saturday morning. 


A Happy New Year. 


The year 1874 has just died. 
The 


Old Baron sinks into the 
tomb of his 


ancestors, 
and the eldest 
born comes 


into possession 
of the property. 
May 


he prove himself the worthy son of a 
worthy father; may he extend 
a gen- 


erous hand to the poor and needy; may 
he smooth the rugged path of the weak 
and weary wayfarer, and cheer him on 
his toilsome journey; may he lead the 
young and 
innocent forward 
in the 


ways of wisdom 
and virtue; may he 


gladden 
the heart 
of the 
old 
and 


brighten the road to the Pearly City; 
may he drive want and sorrow 
and 


pain aud suffering from without his 
broad domain, and in their stead may 
there reign peace 
and plenty and con- 


tentment 
and happiness, 
even 
unto 


the hour when he, too, shall rest iv 
tue tuiiiu oi iris i.uhm.-. 


The New Year Herald. 


The Daily Herald of this morning 


contains eight pages 
of solid reading 


matter. 
Its articlesare all statistical, 


historical and descriptive 
of business 


localities and towns in Los 
Angeles 


county. 
We have endeavored 
to em- 


body the facts relative to everything. 
No place or branch 
of industry 
has 


been 
intentionally 
omitted, 
and 
if 


there are any of either 
one 
or the 


other not represented 
in these 
pages, 


the omission is due to oversight or in- 
ability to obtain the facts. 
We have 


aimed to make this 
number 
of the 


Herald the largest 
and 
most 
com- 


plete newspaper ever issued in South- 
ern California. 
As a medium 
of in- 


formation to people in the East rela- 
ative io Los Augeles county, the New 
Year Herald is hy far the most de- 
sirable to be obtained. 


The Weekly Herald. 


The 
Weekly 
Herald 
this week 


will be a valuable paper for presenta- 
tion or to send 
to a friend East. 
It 


will contain more facts relative to Los 
Angdes 
county 
than 
ever 
before 


crowded 
into 
the 
pages 
of any one 


paper 
published 
in Southern Califor- 


nia. 
Its articles have been carefully 


compiled 
from facts furnished by well 


informed 
citizens 
and may be relied 


on as correct. 


Los Angeles Newspapers. 


Iv proportion to its population, 
no 


city in the State publishes 
a greater 


number of newspapers. 
With a pop- 


ulation of 14,000, 
she supports 
three 


dailies, each of which issue a weekly, 
one 
semi-weekly 
and 
one 
weekly 


paper. 
The dailies are published 
in 


English, 
the semi-weekly in Spanish 


and 
the 
weekly in German. 
The 


Daily and Weekly Herald are the 
leading papers of Southern California, 
and have a circulation 
largely in ex- 


cess of any of their cotemporaries. 
In 


addition to those already enumerated, 
there are also one weekly advertising 
sheet 
and two monthly publications, 


each of which has a large circulation. 


Climatic. 


The climatic advantages 
of Los An- 


geles are certainly not inferior to those 
of any locality in the New World, 
and, according to the reports of travel- 
lers, will compare favorably with any 
of the old. 
The mean annual temper- 


ature is about 
64° Fahrenheit, 
with a 


mean range, above and below this, of 
10° or 12° for Winter or Summer. 
The 


mean temperature 
for the half year of 


Fall and Winter is about 52° ors4° and 
for the half year of Spring 
and Sum- 


mer about 
74° or 76°. 
The freezing 


point, or frost, 
is rarely reached; 
al- 


though in the latter part of the Sum- 
mer the thermometer 
may sometimes 


reach up into the nineties, yet the sun- 
stroke 
heat of our Atlantic States 
is 


unknown here. 
During the Summer, 


regular and gentlo 
sea breezes prevail 


from the*Northwest, especially during 
the middle of the day and afternoon, 
but after the first rains of the wet sea- 
son,or Winter, these breezes generally 
cease 
until the return of the warm 


-on. 
December 
is generally 
the 


coldest month of the year, having oc- 
casionally a temperature 
as low as 84° 


or 35°, and in this month and March 
the most of the rainfall 
takes place, 


the 
average 
of which 
is generally 


about 
11 Inches each year. 
In Decem- 


b it the rainy season 
generally sets in 


and is not considered over until April. 
From the middle 
of January 
to the 


middle of March is generally the most 
delightful weather of the Winter sea- 
son. 
Upon the whole, 
there is no 


country, probably, in the world where 
people 
can spend 
more 
days out of 


doors than in this locality. 


Fuel?Water?Gas 


As tho saying goes ''Wood is wood" 


in 
Los 
Angeles 
and 
it 
almost 


amounts 
to the fact that wood 
is gold 


and silver. 
It is brought from the El 


Monte 
district and 
from 
the many 


mountain canons 
lying north 
of the 


city, necessitating 
its hauling by team 


a distance of from twelve to twenty 
miles. 
The price ranges 
from ten to 


sixteen 
dollars 
per 
cord 
for 
cut 


stove 
wood, 
according 
to 
qual- 


ity 
from 
willow?the 
poorest?to 


mountain oak?the 
best. 
There is an 


abundant supply at the prices 
named. 


Coal 
of a good 
quality 
which 
is 


brought here from the northern 
parts 


of the State brings, at retail, ?20 per 
ton. 
A large coal bed has 
been 
dis- 


covered in the county and opened 
to a 


sufficient depth 
to demonstrate 
its 


good quality and quantity, but owing 
to the fact that it is very difficult of 
access the mine has never been worked. 
The Southern 
Taciflc 
Railroad 
own 


the vein and, at some time in the near 
future they hope to make rail connec- 
tions with it which will make 
the 


mine of practical benefit to the coun- 
ty. 
Fortunately, 
nature 
has 
been 


considerate 
enough since 
she did not 


provide us with cheap fuel, to give us 
a climate 
which requires 
very little 


artificial heat for the comfort of man. 
In many families a fire is never kindled 
except for cooking purposes, 
the year 


round. 
Still a blaze in the grate 
or 


parlor stove is very acceptable 
in the 


cool evenings and rainy days of "Win- 
ter, though it does not amount to a ne- 
cessity as in the Northern aud Eastern 
States. 


WATER. 


Los Angeles is better 
supplied with 


water for domestic purposes 
than most 


other places 
of her size and popula- 


tion in the country, enjoying all the 
advantages 
secured by large cities in 


their 
expensive 
systems 
of water 


works. 
The Los Angeles Water Com- 


pany have a large reservoir 
a 
short 


distance 
north of the city, which is 


supplied by a ditch tapping the Los 
Angeles river some ten miles farther 
up. 
From this reservoir, water is dis- 


tributed in pipes with sufficient head 
to supply the highest buildings in all 
the main portions of the city. 
The 


hill lots on the north are supplied 
by 


another 
system 
of works which 
we 


shall note hereafter. 
The water at its 


source is from a pure mountain stream 
and far superior 
to that obtained 
for 


most cities. 
The connecting ditch and 


reservoir are 
somewhat 
primitive in 


their construction, 
however, with de- 


ficient 
appliances 
for filtering, and 


consequently 
the water 
as it comes 


from the hydrant lacks 
much 
of its 


pristine 
purity. 
Still, it will com- 


pare favorably with tbe supply served 
generally to drinkers 
throughout 
the 


country, and when taken with a mod- 
icum ofwhisky does excellently. 
Ma- 


terial improvements 
are contemplated 


by the company, however, and withiu 
a year we expect to have a system 
of 


reservoirs 
and 
aqueducts 
unsur- 


passed. 
The hill lots to which we pre- 


viously 
referred, 
lie on 
the 
mesa 


or 
table 
lands 
extending 
along 


the northwestern 
part 
of the city. 


The whole tract originally belonged 
to Mr. Prudent 
Beaudry, a wealthy 


citizen, and now Mayor of the city. A 
great portion of the property 
is still 


retained by him. 
By his individual 


enterprise, 
he constructed 
a reservoir 


with a capacity of a million gallons, 
much higher than that of the 
Water 


Company 
and capable 
of supplying 


the most elevated portion of his lands. 
The quality of water furnished is much 
better than that of the Water 
Com- 


pany, being 
raised 
to the reservoir 


from an exhaustless 
spring 
by means 


of a force-pump. 
The system 
of dis- 


tributing pipes is complete 
and every 


purchaser ofa hill lot from Mr. Beau- 
dry is entitled to a supply at the usual 
rates without additional expense. 
The 


prices charged for water are regulated 
by the City Council, and a schedule 
has 
been adopted 
which defines 
the 


quidpro quo, so that every man may 
know his rights and obtain them. 
For 


families the prices range from two to 
five dollars per month each. 


Besides 
these water-works there is a 


system 
of 
zanjas, 
or water 
ditches 


under control of the city, which 
sup- 


ply water 
for 
irrigating 
purposes. 


This water also comes 
from 
the Los 


Angeles river, and Is distributed to all 
parts of the city and suburbs in quan- 
tities adequate to the demand. 
Each 


irrigator 
is entitled 
to his proportion 


of the water at rates fixed by the city. 


OAS. 


Los Angeles has a complete 
system 


of gas 
works which now supplies 
a 


never failing and good quality of gas. 
The mains 
are extended 
through all 


the principal 
business 
and residence 


streets 
of the city. 
Owing 
to the 


high price of fuel and transportation 
the company 
is compelled 
to charge 


what might seem exhorbitant 
rate-, for 


tlie gas furnished. 
Tbe price is fixed 


at 57 50 per thousand feet. 


-f? 


During 1874, M. Keller made £t)O,(K>O 


gallons of wine. 
The twenty other 


wine making 
establishments 
in Los 


Angeles and Anaheim 
make 
favora- 


ble reports of the year's work. 


The Los Angeles Public Library. 


The Los Angeles Library Associa- 


tion was organized in December, 
1872, 


and 
having 
secured 
and 
furnished 


rooms 
iv Downey Block for library 


purposes, 
opened its doors to members 


and the public on the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1873, with about 
SOO volumes of 


books 
on 
its 
shelves, 
principally 


donated or loaned to the association 
by 


the citizens 
of 
Los 
Angeles 
as 
a 


nucleus for a public library. 
About 


400 volumes of new books were 
pur- 


chased 
very soon 
thereafter, 
and at 


various 
periods since additions 
have 


been made by purchase, 
donation and 


loan, until an accumulation 
of upward 


of 1,600 volumes 
is the result. 
An 


order has 
just been made for about 


200 volumes 
more, chiefly new and 


important publications, 
and the books 


when they are placed on the shelves of 
the library will fill a much 
needed 


want and awaken a renewed 
interest 


in the library among 
all classes 
of 


readers. 
The association 
iscomposed 


of about 
350 members. 
The cost of 


membership 
is 
$2 50 initiation fee 


and fiftycents per month dues, or $5 
per year, if paid annually in advance. 
Strangers 
visiting the city are 
ad- 


mitted to the free use of the rooms, 
but aro 
not allowed 
to draw books, 


except on tin payment of dues. 
An 


average 
of about 
1,000 tourists and 


sojourners 
annually 
are thus accom- 


modated 
with a quiet, pleasant 
and 


attractive reading room. 
Nearly all 


the leading magazines, 
reviews, illus- 


trated 
papers 
and 
many 
Eastern 


newspapers 
and foreign publications 


are received at the library. The rooms 
are open every 
afternoon, 
including 


Sunday, and every 
evening from 7 to 


10 o'clock. 
A chess 
room, with three 


sets of chess 
and one of draughts, 
is 


connected 
with the library, the same 


room 
answering 
the 
purpose 
of a 


smoking aud conversation room. 


The books 
and magazines, 
except 


books of 
reference, 
are 
allowed 
to 


" circulate" among the members,each 
member being allowed to draw two at 
a time. 
The member's family are en- 


titled to all the privileges 
of the lib- 


rary, 
gratis, 
though 
but two books 


can be cut at one time on one 
mem- 


bership. 
Many ladies have member- 


ships in their own name. 


At the last 
session of the Legisla- 


ture of California a law was 
enacted 


which authorises the Common Council 
of the city of Los Angeles to establish 
afree public library 
and 
maintain it 


by a public tax. 
So 
soon as the city 


shall have 
taken the necessary 
steps 


to that end, 
the preseut 
library will 


be 
merged 
therein by a donation of 


its books and property to the city. 


BANKS AND COMMERCE. 


Favorable 
Bank Exhibit?The 
Whole- 


sale ttllU Remit 
Tnt.lr Lnrgely 
lu- 


creaseU. 


During the year 1874 our banks 
did 


an 
immense 
business?fully 
25 
per 


cent, increase on tlie business 
of 1873. 


Temple & Workman's 
Bank, 
under 


the conduct and management of F. P. 
F. Temple, organized in 1871, is one of 
the most substantial private banks on 
the coast. 
Every 
dollar 
deposited 


there is secured by real 
estate 
of ten 


times the value. 
H. S. Ledyard is the 


executive officer and 
Thos. W. Tem- 


ple cashier. 
The deposits for the year 


have 
averaged 
$125,000 
daily?s3B,- 


--750,000 for the year. From five to ten 
new accounts are opened every day ? 
new comers 
to this section with avail- 


able 
means 
ranging 
from 
$500 
to 


$500,000 each. 


The Farmers' 
and Merchants' Bank, 


established 
in 1871, has a paid up cap- 


ital of $500,000. 
The general business 


averages $100,000 daily?over 
$30,000,- 


--000 for the last year. 


The Los Angeles County 
Savings 


Bank has a capital of $300,000. 
J. 
S. 


Slossen is its 
president, 
and 
J. 
M. 


Elliot the secretary. 
Although this 


bank was only organized in July last, 
the number of depositors 
is over 
225, 


and the deposits, in sums of $2,50 and 
upwards, amount to about $50,000. 


Our banks 
have plenty 
of money 


and 
loan 
tho 
same 
at 
IJfSdJ 
per 


mouth. 
Sufficient 
security 
is 
the 


only thing needed to raise 
money In 


a«y amounts 
desired. 
Exchange 
on 


San Francisco 
is at par; 
to New York 


and other cities on the other 
side 
of 


tho mountains, 
one per cent. 
The 


bankers unite 
in tho statement 
that 


their business 
has 
been doubled 
dur- 


ing the past year. 


During the year our wholesale trade 


has been increased 
from 26 to 30 per 


cent, and 
our retail 
trade 
at 
least 


doubled. 
One ofour best 
merchants 


estimates the wholesale 
trade of Los 


Angeles 
at 
$5,000,000, 
but 
another 


shrewd merchant says the figures are 
too high by one million. 
Tho retail 


merchants 
have all been 
prosperous, 


and many new (inns threw out their 
signs during the year. 
The retail trade 


of the city is estimated 
by some of our 


shrewdest 
merchants at from $5,000,- 


--000 to $7,ooo,ooo?makin 
g the total for 


the year, wholesale 
and retail, not far 


from $10,000,000. 
The steady 
Immi- 


gration to this section, 
and 
the valu- 


able mining interests to our east, 
are 


certain 
to keep 
the business 
of this 


city steadily on the increase. 


OUR CONNECTIONS. 


Steamer, 
Rnll 
nnA Staxe. 


From Sun Francisco 
to Los Angeles 


there are four well conducted 
lines of 


transit: 
the Pacilic Mail Steamship 


Company's 
lino 
of steamers, 
the 


Goodull, Nelson 
<fc Perkins 
lino, the 


Southern 
Pacific Railroad and 
Coast 


stage 
line, and 
the Southern 
Pacific 


Railroad 
and Telegraph 
stage 
line. 


Stages on the two last named routes 
leave 
the railroad 
connection 
with 


San Francisco at Bakersfield daily and 
make the distance of 100 miles, to San 
Fernando 
hy daylight. 
The through 


fare is $25, including accommodations 
on the line. 
THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 
COM- 


PANY. 


This company, 
the largest of all the 


American Steamship 
Companies, 
own 


and have in service 
34 ocean 
steam- 


ships. 
The total length of the several 


routes of this company is 13,300 nauti- 
cal miles. 
The Panama 
route was es- 


tablished twenty-five years 
ago. 
In 


18G7 the China and Japan 
route was 


inaugurated, 
and in September, 
1872, 


the P. M. S. S. Co. bought 
the North 


Pacific 
Transportation 
Company's 


route to San 
Pedro 
(tho port of Los 


Angeles), San 
Diego and way ports. 


The transfer of this route to the P. M. 
S. S. Co. has resulted 
in great benefit 


to Los Angeles 
county, by increasing 


the 
facilities 
for 
business 
and 
by 


cheapening the rates of transportation 
of both passengers 
and freight. 
Dur- 


ing the first year of tlie occupancy 
of 


this route by 
the P. M. S. S. Co., the 


wine interest of Los Angeles county 
saved $4,200 in freight on the 
170,000 


gallons 
wine shipped 
direct to New 


York; and, though 
but 
282 tons of 


wool 
were 
forwarded 
East 
under 


through 
bills of lading during 
the 


same 
time, 
$2,500 of freight money 


was saved on that. 
Had the Pacific 


Mail Company 
not owned the 
Coast 


line, this could not have 
been accom- 


plished. 
But, although 
the benefits 


and improvements 
in this service in- 


augurated by the company in the past 
have been great, their plans 
for the 


future embrace 
greatly 
increased 
fa- 


cilities for the people of this section. 
The steamers 
have a wide reputation 


as most comfortable 
passenger 
ships, 


are 
officered 
by gentlemen 
and 
arc 


kept in the 
best 
possible 
condition. 


They 
dispatch 
a 
passenger 
steamer 


about every live days from their im- 
mense covered doc k, foot of Brannen 
street, San Francisco, 
for Santa 
Bar- 


bara, 
Los 
Angeles and 
San 
Diego. 


The steamers 
ply .ng from San Fran- 


cisco to San Diego, 
stopping 
at Wil- 


mington 
and principal 
intermediate 


ports, are the Orizaba 
and Senator, 


carrying freight and passengers, 
and 


the Gipsey, carrying combustibles 
and 


other freight. 
The 
fare from San 


Francisco to the port of Wilmington 
is $12 for cabin 
passage, 
including 


meals 
and 
stateroom; 
steerage, 
$8. 


To 
reach 
Los 
Angeles 
from 
tbe 


steamer, 
an additional charge of $2 50 


is made 
for transfer to the railroad 


depot and thence by rail to the city, 
making 
the total cost of first-class 


passage 
$14 50. 
Freight by steamer is 


charged at $5 per ton and $5 is added 
for lighterage 
and railroad 
transfer. 


THE 
OOODALL, NELSON 
& 
PERKINS 


LINE. 


The 
Goodall, Nelson 
& 
Perkins 


Steamship 
Company 
owns a line of 


steamers 
plying between Sa* Fran- 


cisco and San Diego, stopping at Wil- 
mington (the port of Los Angeles) and 
all intermediate 
ports. 
The steamers 


of the line are as follows: 


The Ventura, 
Captain 
Harloe, 
700 


tons burthen, carries 
150 cabin passen- 


gers, and is fitted 
up iv the best style 


of sailing craft. 


The 
Wm. Taber, 
Captain Bogart, 


1,000 tons burthen, has 
a correspond- 


ing accommodation 
for cabin passen- 


gers. 
She 
is the' largest 
and 
most 


commodious 
steamer on the line. 


The Kalorama, 
Captain Elliott, is 


exclusively a freighting steamer, 
car- 


rying GOO tons. 
She is also fitted for 


passenger 
traffic. 


Basldes the coastline, this company 


owns the Victoria (B. C.) route, upon 
which the steamsnip 
Los 
Angeles is 


at present 
running; 
also, 
the steam- 


ships Santa 
Cruz, Menterey, 
Salinas 


and Constantino, touching at all points 
ou the coast 
between 
San Francisco 


and Huenonae. 


The passage 
by this lino from San 


Francisco 
to Wilmington, including 


meals and stateroom, is $12; steerage, 
$8; freight per ton, $5. The additional 
charges 
for transfer, 
lighterage 
and 


railroad 
faro are the same 
as given 


with the previous line. 


RAILROADS. 


The Southern 
Pacific Railroad 
has 


four blanches 
centering at Los Ange- 


les. The Wilmington branch, running 
BOUth, 80 miles; the Anaheim branch, 
running .southeast, 
30 miles; the Spa- 


dra branch, 
running 
east, 
28 miles; 


and the San 
Fernando 
branch, 
run- 


ning north, 
21 miles. 
Tho roads are 


under the superintendence 
of E. E. 


Hewitt, and are managed for the best 
accommodation 
of the public in every 


way. 
The fares 
aro reasonable, 
and 


wo have found the employes 
uniform- 


ly polite and accommodating. 
A more 


extended report of tho business 
of the 


road appears elsewhere. 


STAGE LINES. 


The Coast Stage Line runs from An- 


aheim (the railroad 
connection 
with 


Los Angeles) to San Diego, via Rant* 
Ana, 
Tustin City, San Juan 
Capis- 


trano, Las Flores, San Luis Key and 
Soledad, making the trip through in 
24 hours. 
The fare is fit). 
Coaches 


leave daily. 


The 
Los 
Angeles 
and 
San 


Bernardino 
stage 
line runs 
daily 


to San Bernardino, 
connecting 
with 


the 
Southern 
Pacific 
Railroad 
at 


Spadra. 
The faro in $4 25. 


Another line to San Bernardino 
un- 


der 
the superintendence 
of 11. 
W. 


Robinson 
runs its stages 
via Chino, 


Itincon and Riverside, carrying the U. 
S. mails 
aud express, 
leaves 
Spadra 


every Tuesday, 
Thursday 
aud Satur- 


day at Ba. m. 
The entire trip is made 


by daylight, 
thus affording tourists 


and travelers an opportunity ofpassing 
over 
some 
of the finest 
portions 
of 


Southern California. 
The route passes 


through the beautiful colony of River- 
side and the Chino 
ranch. 
Tickets 


should be purchased 
and seats secured 


of the agent in Los Angeles. 


Two Hues ot stages 
are 
also run to 


Panamint, 
the 
new mining district, 


fare, $25. 


SEMI-TROPICAL AND OTHER FRUITS. 


The Capabilities ofI.oa Angeles County 


for Their 
Production? The 
Present 


and 
Prospective 
Supply 
ana 
J>c- 


urn ml. 


The cultivation of fruit in Los 
An- 


geles county is a subject matter 
diet- 


ing at this time no little consideration 
by the agriculturists 
of this 
county. 


The books of the County Assessor, 
for 


the year now closed, give 114,903 acres 
of medium and good grain and 
farm- 


ing land; and 25,738 acres 
of orchard 


and vineyard land, witli water for ir- 
rigation. 
They also give 4,250,000 
of 


bearing grape vines. 
Of fruit-bearing 


trees, 
the 
books give 35,700 
orange 


trees, 
7,800 apple 
trees, 
5,000 
pear 


trees, 
13,700 peach 
trees, 
5,3C0 
lemon 


trees, 5,000 
walnut 
trees, 
2,500 
fig 


trees, 2,200 apricot trees, 
1,100 quince 


trees, 
2,000 olive trees, 
900 
almond 


trees, 
500 nectarine 
trees, 
and about 


600 ofvarious other fruit trees. 


The grape vines occupy 
about 
4,250 


acres, and tho fruit trees, a trifle over 
80,000 in number, 
occupy about 
8,000 


acres, 
making 
a total 
of less 
than 


13,000 acres devoted 
to fruit culture. 


Deducting 
this 
quantity 
from 
the 


25,758 acres of irrigable vineyard 
and 


orchard land, of Los Angeles 
county, 


as reported 
by the Assessor, 
and their 


remains 
12,759 acres 
of orchard 
land 


Id tlie county. 
It 
is probable 
that 


the number of acres of irrigable 
vine- 


yard and orchard land, as well as 
the' 


number 
of bearing 
vines and fruit 


trees in the county, is considerably 
greater than that which is returned 
by the Assessor; 
and it is undoubt- 


edly true that a considerable 
propor- 


tion of the 114,963 acres, 
returned 
as 


grain land, is as well adapted 
to the 


production of the orange, 
and other 


fruits, as that which is classed 
as ir- 


rigable 
orchard 
land. 
An 
acre 
of 


land will contain about 
50 orange 
or 


lemon trees, or about 
125 lime trees. 


The yearly product 
of an orange 
or 


lemon orchard, after it has 
been 
ten 


years in fruit, may be 
safely 
esti- 


mated at 2,500 per tree. 
While it is a 


popular 
opinion that the 
northern 


latitudes 
of the northern 
temperate 


zone are 
better adapted 
to the pro- 


duction of the best quality of the 
ap- 


ple, pear 
aud peach, 
than the more 


southern ones, yet experience thus far 
in 
Los 
Angeles 
county, 
indicates 


while the oranges of this county 
are 


unsurpassed 
by those 
of any other 


country, in deliciousness 
and 
good 


keeping qualities, the best varieties of 
the apple, pear and peach, attain to as 
high a degree of excellence here as in 
more northern locations. 
The number 


of orange, 
lime and lemon 
trees 
now 


in the nurseries of the county, many 
of which are 
of suitable 
age 
to be 


transplanted 
into the orchards, 
can- 


not be estimated 
at less than 5,000,000, 


and it is not improbable 
that 
the 


quantity may be nearly double that 
number. 
The number 
of 
orange, 


lemon and 
lime 
trees, 
which have 


been planted in orchards 
during 
the 


past few years, and which are not yet 
bearing, 
and 
the increasing 
annual 


product ofall those now in fruit, will 
probably 
more 
than 
quadruple 
the 


crop before tlieadvent of 1880. 
From 


the preceding figures and estimates 
it 


will be 
seen 
that 
the 
prospective 


yearly orange crop of this county will 
not be an item of insignificant im- 
portance. 
The question 
now being 


considered 
by 
some 
of 
the 
most 


thoughtful and prudent agriculturists 
of this county is whether it is good 
policy for them to invest their means 
and 
labor in the rearing 
of orange, 


lemon 
and lime orchards. 
Some be- 


lieve and others fear that within a few 
years the orange crop of Los Angeles 
county and the product of other parts 
of California will exceed 
the demand 


and as a consequence 
oranges in a few- 


years will be valueless 
In this county. 


If these premises 
are 
true the conclu- 


sion is unassailable. 
The question to 


be considered, 
then, is, can this eoun- 


tj'i together with the other portions of 
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the State where the orange willthrive, 
glut the available market for oranges, 
lemons 
and limes. 
With the excep- 


tion, possibly, ofBritish Colombia,the 
market for these products can only be 
found within 
the United 
States, and 


to supply 
this" market 
there is the 


home 
product 
of Florida 
and 
the 


orange 
producing 
islands of the Car- 


ribean Sea, but a few day's 
sail from 


the ports 
of the Gulf and 
Atlantic 


States, and the South 
Sea 
Islands of 


the 
Pacific. 
It has, 
however, 
been 


satisfactorily proven 
by repeated 
ex- 


periments 
that the Los 
Angeles or- 


anges, and probably 
those 
grown in 


other parts of this State, keep better 
and suffer less 
deterioration 
from car- 


riage 
by land or water 
than 
those 


grown in more humid climes aad more 
Southern 
latitudes. 
Oranges 
fully 


ripened upon the trees have been sent, 
in different years and at various sea- 
sons of the year, from this place by 
sea to San Francisco 
und thence over- 


land 
to the Atlantic 
States, 
where 


they arrived in a sound and good con- 
dition. 
In June last a box containing 


upwards of a hundred 
oranges, 
a few 


lemons and limes, all fully ripe and 
gathered from the trees on the 16th of 
that month, was sent 
by steamer 
to 


San Francisco 
and thence 
by rail to 


New England, 
where upon opening 


the box only two of the whole number 
were found to have 
the least speck of 


decay. 
And as a matter of no small 


importance to the orange 
growers of 


this place, it was-the judgment of those 
who ate of them, comprising individu- 
als who had eaten 
oranges 
iv the or- 


chards of Spain and in those of the 
coast and islands of the Mediterranean 
Sea, that they were the most delicious 
they had ever tasted. It is well known 
that people,liviug in a dry atmosphere 
and in a climate 
where the Summer 


heat is excessivt but where no tropical 
fruits are grown, suffer from a craving 
for acidulous fruits and.beverages, 
not 


experienced 
by 
those 
living 
in 


cooler 
and 
moist 
climates. 
Leav- 


ing 
out 
of 
tho 
account 
the State 


of 
Oregon 
and 
the 
Territory 
of 


Washington 
and that of Alaska, as 


well as British Columbia, there is that 
immense region of country stretching 
from 
the borders 
of the Mississippi 


river on tbe east to, and including,the 
Sierra Nevada on tlie west, antl from 
British America on the north to the 
territory of Mexico on the south, the 
climate of which is such as will make 
any civilized population which shall 
inhabit It as great consumers 
of or- 


anges, 
lemons 
and limes during the 


Summer 
months 
as their means 
of 


procuring 
them 
will permit. 
And 


notwithstanding 
the millions of or- 


ange tress in the nurseries of Los An- 
geles, 
the population 
which is now 


pouring 
into that vast country will 


increase the number of its inhabitants 
more rapidly than 
can 
Los Angeles 


its orange crop. 
Tho mineral 
and 


other wealth of that country ts so great 
, that the means 
of purchasing 
those 


commodities 
which the appetites 
of 


the inhabitants 
crave will be abund- 


ant. 
And it is as certain, that before 


the majority ofthe orange, lemon and 
lime trees now growing in the nurser- 
ies of this county become fruit bearers 
there willbe ample facilities for send- 
ing their products 
by rail from this 


place 
to each 
and every one of the 


States and Territories ef this great in- 
terior district, as it is that those trees 
or any considerable 
proportion thereof 
willever produce fruit. 
Another fact, 


and it is one of no .small importance to 
the orange growers of Los Angeles, is 
that the season of tlie year in which 
he can gather the crop in its greatest 
excellence, is that season, 
May, June 


and July, when its demand 
for con- 
sumption willbe the greatest through- 
out all the country before 
referred 
to 


for a market, and when there can 
be 


but little if any competion by import- 
ers from abroad. 
Looking at the fu- 


ture of the orange trade of Los Angeles 
from every 
conceivable 
standpoint, 


the prospect seems most encouraging, 
and without any ill-omened clouds in 
the prospect. 
J. J. W. 


In Los Angeles county, 
during the 


year 1874, 40,000 gallons of grain spir- 
its 
were distilled, 
but 
of 
late the 


whisky stills have not been in opera- 
tion. 
About 10,000 gallons of lager 


beer, 
ale and 
porter 
are 
made each 


month in the breweries in this city? 
the "New York," the " Philadelphia" 
and the "City." At O'Mera's ale and 
porter 
manufactory, 
established 
in 


1874, about 20,000 gallons of Crichton's 
celebrated ale is brewed annually. This 
county 
supplies 
the 
surrounding 


counties 
and 
the mining regions 
of 


Southern 
California 
with beer and 


ale. 


Living in Los Augeles 
is good, and 


at prices to suit all tastes. 
Good board, 


with lodging can be had at from $4 50 
to $7 per week. 
At the hotels prices 


range from $1 25 to $3 per day. 
The 


markets are well supplied and house- 
keeping 
expenses 
can 
be 
brought 


down to a very low figure ifpersons 
so 


desire. 


Good mechanics 
employed here are 


paid 
50 to $5 50 per day. 
La- 


borers receive from $1 50 to $2 50 per 
day. 
Farm hand 
from $20 to $85 pet 


month, 
witli board. 
Servants, 
male 


and female, 
$80 per month. 


Oun manufacturing establishments, 


woolen mills, planing 
mills, soap fac- 


tories, wagon shops, harness 
and sad- 


dle manufactories, 
etc., have all been 


busy 
during the year, 
owing to in- 


creased 
demands from the mines. 


Ike culture has been very profitable 


iv Los Angeles 
county. 
The 
Leo 


Keepers 
have quite a large 
associa- 


tion. 
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Attorneys at Law ?Wiuslow S. Mey- 


ers; 
Howard 
& 
Hazard; 
Olassell, 


Chapman &Smith; Bindley &Thomp- 
son; Marshall, Gould & Blanchard; 
V. 


E. Howard & Sons; 
J. E. Grilllu; J. 
H. Bland; Scripture & Ellis. 


Architects, Surveyor? and Civil En- 


gineers?E. 
J. Weston, 
John 
Golds- 
worthy; E. F. Kysor; Moore &Kelle- 
her; H. J. Stevenson. 
Agencies 
? Babcock 
Fire 
Extin- 


guisher, Wm. Borrows; 
J. L. Ward, 
agency 
Goodall, Nelson 
it Perkins' 


steamship 
line, bokerage, commission 


and 
insurance 
agent, represents 
the 


Union & .Etna Fire and Marine com- 
panies 
and general agent for Southern 


California 
for the Indemnity 
Union 
Life; J. Q,. A. Stantey, 
Farmers' 
Mu- 
tual; W. J. Brodriok, 
State 
Invest- 


ment; Edmond 
Doak, Wheeler m Wil- 


son sewing machines. 


Auctioneers ?It. Davis dtCo.J 
S. L. 


Dewey. 


Books nnd Stationery?Miss 
C. M. 
Turner; Lewis Lewin. 


Breweries?"New 
York," P. Luuth 
& Co.; "City," Jos. Leiber. 
BillPosting?K.S. 
Walker. 
Bowling Alley?Melchert & Stoll. 
Book Binder?M. 
W. Perry. 


Banks ?Temple 
& Workman; 
Los 


Angeles County Saving. 


Confectionary 
aud Fancy Articles? 


A. Cuyas. 


Cigars and Tobacco--I. 
Goldsmith. 


Cohen & Davis, Identical. 


Carpenters 
and Builders. 
? Morits 


Choynski; 
S. H. Buchanan. 


Drugs 
and Medicines. ?V. 
Cheval- 
lier; 
C. ; F. Heinzeman 
& Co,; 
V. 


Gelcich. 


Dry Goods.? Herzog &Both, "Peo- 
ples Palace." 


Educational. ?Newton 
H. Chitten- 


den, Private Tutor. 


Furniture.?Hotter 
& Bradley, 
Jo- 


hanusen 
& Grosser. 


Fuel.?l. 
B. Ferguson. 


Groceries aud Provisions. ?Los An- 


geles 
Poultry Market, E. Germain & 


Co., Hellman, Haas &Co. (wholesale), 
S. Levy, Behasque 
& Lavourdette, H. 


Newmark 
& Co., wholesale, 
agents 


for 
A "den dried 
fruits; 
H. Raster, 


Marxsen 
Bros., 
Grange 
Store, 
J. H. 


Seymour, Manager. 


Hardware, Agricultural Implements, 


Wagons, 
etc.?W. 
T. Clapp, 
agent 


Wilcox 
Steam 
Lifter; 
L. Lichten- 


berger, wagon manufacturer; 
Page & 


Gravel, manufacturers 
of all kinds of 


carriages 
and wagon. 
Work done at 


this 
establishment 
that 
challenges 


competition iv any part of the State; 
sole agents for Page's 
Patent 
Spring 


Lazyback. 


Harness and Saddlery.?S. 
C. Foy. 


Boarding Houses, 
Hotels and Res- 


taurants. ?The 
"Delmonico," 
Main 


street, 
opposite 
Commercial 
street, 


open at all hours, accommodations 
for 


two hundred 
boarders. 
Table first- 


class; 
Kimball 
Mansion; 
Backman 


House; 
the Clarendon, 
Pico, 
Lafay- 


ette, L. F. Rucker. 


Hats, Caps and Furs, 
D. Desmond. 


Hair Dressers 
and 
Barbers.?Caro- 


line C. Burton, F. M. Guiol, Doyle 
and Silver. 


Jewelry.?Fisher 
& Thatcher. 
Livery' Stables.?Askin 
& Hewitt. 


Lumber.?Perry, 
Wood worth & Co.; 


J.G.Jackson; 
Griffith, Lynch & Co. 


Laundry.?Mooney 
<s Dixon. 


Meat Markets.?The 
"Montana" by 


Froellnger & Frauck. 


Music. ?O. 
W. Parker, 
teacher of 


music; 
A. H. 
Havell, Piano 
Ware- 


house; 
Falkeuau 
& 
Schad, 
music 


dealers. 
Manufacturing 
and Repairing?M. 


C. Baker. 


Notions and Fancy 
Goods.?Dollar 


Store, Dunsmoor 
Bros. 


Nurseries?Thos. 
A. Garey; Thomp- 


son & Waterman. 


Notaries 
Public?Lew 
G. Cabanis; 


Geo. J. Clark, C. E. Beane. 


Phyciciaus. ?R. 
H. 
("base, 
K. D. 
Wise, M. S.Jones, 
L.Dexter Lyford,A. 


S. Shorb, J. H. McKee, Joseph Kurtz, 
Samuel W. Brooke, 
Paul 
M. Brenan 
of San Francisco, 
J. H. Leal. 


Paints, Oils, Etc.?Whittelshoefer 
& 


Raphael. 
Plumbing.?Wm. 
Farrell. 


Real 
Estate 
and Insurance Agents 


and 
Money Brokers. ?Cbas. 
J. John- 


son, CabanisrxMadegan. 
F. F. Millen, 


B. 
McLellan, 
J. M. Baldwin, J. R. 


Toberman, 
Home Mutual; 
Compton 


& Binford, Wm. R. Olden, Anaheim, 
Agent 
Steams' 
Ranchos; 
Wolenberg 


tz 
P.ettis, 
I. 
Beaudry, 
Bancroft it 


Thayer, Buggies it Bland, room No. 
4">, a large amount of choice property, 
city and county, 
for sale. 
Informa- 


tion furnished 
free. 


Saloons. ?Wolf 
& Gates, 
Fashion 


Saloon; 
the 
"Palace," 
J. 
L. 
Wil- 


liams; 
"Sample 
Rooms," 
Jos. 
Bre- 


Bou; "Client," J. Cappe; Cucamongo 
Wine Depot, L. Messmer. 


Searcher of Records.?l). 
W. Maclel- 


lan; Jndson, Gillette &Adams. 


Stoves 
and 
Tinware. ? Swigart dt 


Huber. 


Tailors.?J. 
Strelitz; D. W. Fitzpat- 


rick; 
? Pfaffenberger 
it Shaurer, 


Woolen MillsStore. 


Undertakers.?Wm. 
Abbott; Neltzke 


ix Wohlers. 
Veterinary Surgeon.?Oscar 
C.BaJdy 


BUILDING PROGRESS. 


mil Hundred Xe»v Bulldlutci Erected 


In l.os AiiseeleH During; tlie Year?l'osl 
Over Si.OOO.O'JO. 


After a jaunt through all parts 
of 


the city, aud consultations 
with all our 


architects 
and builders, 
we are con- 


fident in the statement 
that 
not 
less 


than two hundred 
new buildings- 


business 
houses and residences ?have 


been erected la Los Angeles and 
sub* 


urbs during tho year 1874. 
One of our 


architects, 
Mr. Kysor, has furnished 


plans 
for forty buildings; 
Mr. Gra- 


ham, another architect, 
has been just 


as busy; while Mr. Weston 
and 
oth- 


ers ofthe craft state 
that 
they have 


been steadily engaged 
during the en- 


tire year. 
They all agree that in plac- 


ing these new buildings at two hun- 
dred in number, 
is not too high 
a 


figure. 
Most of them are comfortable 


homes, erected at a cost of from $800 
to $3,000 each, but in the list are quite 
a number of imposiug business 
blocks 


and elegant private residences. 
The 


cost of these new buildings will aggre- 
gate over $1,000,000. 


Among the most 
costly 
business 


houses and private residences 
erected 


during the year are the following: 


C. Ducommun, 
large business block, 


at tliecorner ofCommercial 
and Main 


streets. 
Cost, $25,000. 


Perry & Riley's block, Main street, 


adjoining 
Clarendon 
Hotel?s2s,ooo. 


Residence of Ours. A. Longstreet, in 


suburbs-$20,000. 


Downey block addition, New High 


street?sls,ooo. 


Postolllce block, adjoining Hekald 


building?s3o,ooo. 


J. F. 
Godfrey, 
residence, 
Adams 


street-$4,000. 


F. Signoret's 
block, opposite 
Pico 


House?sls,ooo. 


Fashion 
stables, 
Main 
street? 


$5,000. 


H. H. Ledgard's 
residence, 
Wash- 


ington street?s6,ooo. 


Eugene Myers' residence, 
Fort street 


?$7,000. 


H. Newmark'sresidenpe, 
Fort street 


--$11,000. 


S. H. Mott's residence, 
Commercial 


street?s3,Boo. 


Amestoy's business 
block, corner 
of 


Aliso and Alameda 
streets?s7,soo. 


C. Goodwill's residence, 
Fort street 


?$5,500. 


Mrs. Hereford's 
residence, 
Spring 


street-$5,000. 


Samuel Norton's residence, 
Wash* 


ingtOO street?s4,ooo. 


Mr. Levy's (Levy & Coblentz) 
resi- 


dence, Fort street?s3,ooo. 


Mr. Harris' 
(Harris dt Jacoby) 
resi- 


dence Fort street?s3,ooo. 


Simon Levy's 
store, corner 
Aliso 


and Almeda streets?ss,ooo 


A. S. McDonald's 
residence, 
First 


street?s2,soo. 


Elder Tansev's 
residence, 
on 
the 


hill?s2,soo 
Improvements 
to the United States 


Hotel-$25,000. 


Farmers' 
and 
Merchants' 
Bank, 


building?slß,ooo. 


German church 
and parsonage, 
on 


Spring street?sß,ooo. 


E. 
Doak's 
residence, 
on 
Spring 


street-S4,IKR). 


Dr. Kurtz's residence, 
Fort Hill? 


$6,000. 


Mr. Trudell's residence, 
in suburbs, 


?$3,000. 


Mr. Perry's 
residence, 
in eastern 


part of the city?s2,soo. 


Mr. Goodwin's residence, 
Fort street 


?$3,000. 


Wm. Cape's 
residence, 
New High 


street-$3,000. 


0. 
H. 
Bliss' 
residence, 
Alameda 


street?ss,ooo. 


Thos. Temple's 
residence, 
in sub- 


urbs?ss,ooo. 


W. H. T. Brooks, 
six 
buildings, 


Main street-$30,000. 


I. 
W. 
Hellman, 
six 
dwelling 


houses?aggregate 
$20,000. 


Mayor Beaudry, ten dwelling houses 


in various 
parts 
of the city. 
Total 


cost $25,000. 


For the year just commenced 
con- 


tractors and builders are satisfied that 
building 
operations 
will be brisker 


than ever. 
Among the improvements 


contemplated 
are the followiug: 


Church ofthe Southern 
Methodists, 


on Spring street?sl2,ooo. 


Improveinentstothe 
Lafayette Ho- 


tel? 530,000. 


New M. E. church, 
on old site? 


?$15,000. 


McDonald, business 
block, on Main 


street?s3o,ooo. 


Mr. Chatuiau, residence, 
in suburbs, 


?$10,000. 


New church for the First Presbyte- 


rians? $15,000. 


Hellman & Downey, 
new business 


block, on Main street?s2o,ooo. 


Dr. Edgar, residence, 
on 
Washing- 


ton street?sß,ooo 
to $ 10,000. 


Sheriff 
Rowland, 
residence, 
on 


Washington 
street?sß,ooo 
to $10,000. 


John 
Reed, 
residence, 
on 
Adams 


street-$3,000. 


Plans have 
been 
prepared 
by 
ar- 


chitects for a proposed 
new City Hall 


and Public Library to cost $80,000. 


Theatre block, on Spring 
street, 
at 


a cost of $75,000. 
Theatre 
to 
have 


seating capacity for 1,800 persons. 


At least 
twenty 
others 
of 
our 


wealthy citizens 
have 
architects 
at 


work preparing plans for elegant 
res- 


idences, 
to cost from $5,000 
to $20,000 


each. 
Mayor Beaudry will erect from ten 


to twenty elegant residences 
during 


the year. 


1. W. Hellman, will erect 
twelve 


dwellings tlie coming year 
lo aggre- 


gate iv cost $10,000. 


To those 
seeking 
a home 
in our 


thriving city, particularly persons of 


!moderate 
means, 
we recommend 
the 


lots of the Los 
Angeles City Home- 


stead Association, 
situated a mile and 


a half from the business center of the 
city, and 
one square from the line of 


the Main street 
railroad. 
They are 


being sold 
at 1800 each, payable 
in 


installments 
of $20per month, and, as 


they are 
in a very desirable part of 


the city, they oiler excellent opportu- 
nity for investment 
as well as for 


homesteads. 


The Los Angeles Immigrationand Land 


Co-operative 
Association. 


This Association 
was incorporated 


on the lnth of December, 
1874, 
under 


direction of the Committee 
on 
Immi- 


gration, appointed 
by 
the 
District 


Council 
Patrons 
of Husbandry, 
for 


Los 
Angeles 
and 
San 
Bernardino 


counties. 
The object of the Associa- 


tion is to direct 
the attention 
of im- 


migrants to Southern 
California, and 


to circulate reliable 
information 
re- 


garding the resources 
of this favored 


country. 
They also buy and sell real 


estate on commission, loan money antl 
carry on a regular 
land and 
money 


brokerage business. 
The capital stock 


of the Association is $250,000, 
divided 


into 2,500 shares 
of $100 each; 
and 
is 


all subscribed. 
The stockholders 
and 


officers are 
prominent and 
reliable 


men. 
The Board of Directors is com- 


posed as follows: 
T. A. Garey, 
Presi- 


dent; J. 
T. Gordon, 
Vice-President, 


H. J. Crow, Treasurer; 
J. E. McCo- 


mas, 
Manager; 
Milton Thomas, 
As- 


sistant Manager; 
Geo. C. Gibbs, 
At- 


torney; and R. M. Town. 
L. M. Holt 


is Secretary. 
The Association 
have 


established 
a monthly 
paper entitled 


"The New Italy? The Immigrant's 
True Guide to Homes 
in Southern 


California." 
The first 
number has 


just 
been 
Issued, 
and 
five 
thou- 


sand copies have been 
placed 
in cir- 


culation. 


Tlie Association have purchased 
all 


the choice 
lands 
of the Los Angeles 


and San Bernardino Land 
Company, 


lying 
west 
of Coyota 
creek, 
near 


Sproul's 
Station 
on 
tho 
Anaheim 


Branch 
of the B. P. 
R. R. 
These 


lands are being cut up and sold to ac- 
tual settlers at a 
low figure, and on 


easy 
terms. 
They 
comprise 
the 


choicest body of lands now to be hail 
in the country, the soil 
being 
of a 


rich sandy 
loam 
and 
entirely 
free 


from alkali; 
artesian 
water 
can 
be 


had on every acre of the tract. 
Three 


hundred 
and 
twenty acres 
have 
al- 


ready been sold 
to Messrs. 
Thomas, 


Garey and 
Crow, 
who are 
making 


arrangements 
to put 
out the 
entire 


tract to an 
orchard 
of semi-tropical 


and northern fruits. 
Tho Association 


have also a large number 
of valuable 


tracts of land to sell on commission, 
so that the purchaser 
will be liable to 


find a tract in their hands 
that will 


suit. 


Their facilities for advertising 
and 


selling real 
estate 
are 
equalled 
by 


no firm in Southern 
California, 
and 


their commissions 
for 
selling 
are 


lower than 
those 
usually charged? 


the Commission 
on all over tlie fourth 


thousand dollers of any sale being but 
one per cent. 


A team is kept for the purpose 
of 


nrkt\\ray\ 1,(5 thowii who 
q 
i.. tiocttfoh. of 


land to the lands they wish to pur- 
chase, 
free of charge. 


The reliability of the men 
compos- 


ing this Association, and the peculiar 
work 
they 
have 
undertaken, 
will 


make 
their office, 
No. 
IJ, 
Spring 


street, 
the headquarters 
of those in 


search 
of homes; 
and 
we havo no 


doubt that those who patronize 
them, 


either as sellers or buyers, will be well 
pleased with their style of doing 
bus- 


iness. 


Westminster 
Colony. 


This colony was founded in 1871 and 


its progress during the year has 
been 


exceedingly 
favorable. 
The 
settle- 


ment is five miles distant from Ana- 
heim Lauding and about 
seven miles 


from tlie town of Anaheim. 
During 


the year over twenty new farms have 
been located and worked and somo ten 
houses, 
costing 
altogether 
$25,000, 


erected. 
The colony has two school 


hou e<!'t; two religious organizations; 
a 


co-operative store, doing a business of 
$20,000 per year, and numerous 
other 


stores and workshops. 
There is not a 


single dram-shop in tho colony, as the 
rules of the settlement 
prohibit the 


manufactory or sale within its limits 
of intoxicating beverages of any kind. 
The colony has an area of 10,000 acres 
of splendid 
land of both light and 


heavy 
sandy loam. 
Over fifty arte- 


sian wells have been bored, at an av- 
erage 
depth 
of 
100 feet, 
furnishing 


ample water for irrigation and 
house- 


hold uses. 
The farmers give good re- 


ports ofthe year's work. 
The yield of 


corn has ranged from 00 to 125 bushels 
per acre; rye, 35 to 45; barley, 1J tons; 
beets, 
100 tons; potatoes 
have yielded 


enormously; 
vegetables 
of all kinds 


in profusion. 
Orange, lemon and lime 


trees have been planted in great num- 
bers anit promise well, while all the 
fruits 
of 
the 
temperate 
zone 
have 


yielded 
immensely. 
About half of 


the colony's lands are open to settlers 
at from $15 to $30 for unimproved and 
$35 to $125 for Improved lands. 


\u25a0 i 
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By a voto of eight to four, the Com- 


mon Council yesterday 
decided 
that 


the contract, 
entered into by the pre- 


ceding Council and the railroad com- 
pany, that the depot should be erected 
on the ground 
designated, 
should 
be 


carried out to the letter. 
This settles 


tlie question of the depot location and 


M mis to tho wall another of tho pri- 
vate 
jobs in which our co temporary, 


the Exprea, 
is engaged 
in 
advocat- 


ing- . 


Anaheim. 


Anaheim, with its thriftyGermans, 


its prolific vineyards and orchards,can 
refer to the dead year with pride. 
Tlie 


wine harvest has 
been 
bountiful 
and 


all have prospered. 
Founded 
in 1857 


its progress has been most wonderful. 
During the year over thirty buildings 
have 
been 
erected, 
at an aggregate 


value of $100,000. 
In the list are three 


line brick 
buildings, 
worth 
$10,000 


each, 
and 
other line edifices 
worth 


several 
thousaud 
dollars each. 
The 


city has a commodious 
school-house, 


and two churches?the 
Catholic 
and 


the Presbyterian. 
The Episcopalians 


also have a congregation tliere but no 
chursh as yet. There are two good ho- 
tels in Anaheim and some thirty stores 
and work-shops, all prosperous. 
Now 


as the railroad has its terminus at the 
place, 
Anaheim will go ahead 
like 


magic. 
Tliere are 
over sixty 
fine 


vineyards iv the Anaheim 
settlement 


and 
half 
a 
dozen 
fine wine 
mak- 


ing establishments. 
There 
are also 


quite a number 
of flourishing orange 


groves iv the same locality. All fruits 
have nourished well during the year 
and the grain yield has 
been 
abund- 


ant. 
Of the entire 
tract, 
3,200 acres, 


over five-sixths are under cultivation. 


San Fernando. 


This promising 
town is located 
at 


the present terminus of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, running 
north 
from 


Los 
Angeles, and 
twenty-one 
miles 


distant from our city. 
The whole sec- 


tion one year ago 
wus 
a 
vast 
sheep 


range, known as 
the 
San 
Fernando 


Grant. 
Upon the completion 
of the 


railroad 
last Summer 
to that point, 


the land was divided into small tracts, 
with a town site laid out around 
the 


depot. 
Much of the property was sold 


as 
soon as it was thrown 
upon the 


market, and since that time tlie town 
and surrounding section 
have 
made 


very material 
progress. 
There 
are 


now about three hundred 
inhabitants 


in the place 
and the number 
is con- 


stantly increasing. 
The valley is ex- 


cellently 
adapted 
to the 
raising 
of 


vines and fruit. 
About four thousand 


acres 
were planted 
in wheat 
during 


the past Fall. 
The anticipated 
yield 


of this grain is 30 to 40 bushels 
to the 


acre. 
Besides 
its 
agricultural 
ad- 


vantages, 
San Fernando is the centre 


of the late oil and 
quicksilver 
discov- 


eries, which will soon 
add much 
im- 


portance 
and wealth 
to the 
section. 


Pretroleum Oil. 


Tho indication of petroleum 
in the 


Ban 
Fernando 
mountains, 
in 
this 


county, are abundant, 
and were known 


to the first Americans 
who settled 
in 


the country. 
During the great oil ex- 


citement 
In Pennsylvania 
a few 
of 


our citizens 
spent 
considerable 
time 


and money in the vain hope of pro- 
curing oil near 
the city; being 
de- 


ceived 
by 
the 
surface 
indications, 


which were doubtless 
a cepage 
from 


the main reservoir in the 
range 
of 


mountains north of us. 
Their failure 


to procure 
a flowing well, 
together 


with a report of some U. 8. engineers, 
and suveyors, that there was 
"no pe- 


troleum on tlie Pacific coast," 
threw a 


damper 
on the enterprise 
aud 
very 


little was 
done 
towards 
developing 


our oil mines until eight months 
ago, 


when a few of our citizens 
organized 


a company to refine oil. 
They made 


a few barrels 
of excellent 
kerosene, 


but having 
no skilled operator 
they 


suspended 
work for the time. 
A few 


days ago they had the-good fortune to 
get a refiner 
from 
Cincinnati, 
and 


they are now at work again with good 
prospects. 
As soon as it was known 


that 
the 
refining company 
would 


furnish a market 
for the petroleum, 


boring companies 
were formed tosink 


on claims iv the San Fernando 
moun- 


tains. 
One well is down 
300 feet or 


over, with increasing prospects of suc- 
cess, aud other companies will soon be 
at work. That we have a rich oil terri- 
tory running through this, Ventura 
and 
Santa 
Barbara 
counties, 
tliere 


can be no doubt. 
There 
are perhaps 


one hundred springs of oil running out 
of this mountain, each of which pro- 
duces from ten gallons to live barrels 
per day; 
besides 
the quantity 
that 


llows from 
theso 
springs 
down 
the 


canons. 
Several hundred barrels 
per 


day How from the main reservoir 
un- 


der this mountain into the sea. 
The 


Pacific is coated 
with it for 
many 


miles as thousands 
of travelers 
will 


testify. 
A number ofoil experts have 


said to us that, "if this territory. was 
in Pennsylvania 
it would be 
worth 


many millions." 
Our reply has been, 


"itis worth as much here." 
The fact 


is, it is really worth more here, forwe 
have 
nearly 
half 
the 
world 
for 


a market, without competition. 
The 


freight on oil is more than upon any 
other article 
of commerce, 
except 


powder, and we have that advantage 
over 
our 
neighbors 
in 
tlie 
East 


The oil interest 
of our county is too 


far developed for its value to lie over- 
looked 
any longer. 
Men of capital 


are now paying attention 
to it, and 


we know that the result 
will bo the 


development of a vast industry 
here- 


tofore unknown on tlie Pacific 
slope. 


During 
1874, the U. S. Gauger 
in- 


spected 50,000 gallons of grape brandy 
made in and near Los Angeles. 


The Work in Wilmington Harbor. 


Desiring for this statistical 
review 


full and reliable information concern- 
ing Wilmington Harbor, 
the effect of 


the breakwater 
erected 
by the U. S., 


and 
the 
proposed 
dredging 
opera- 


tions, the HkrAld addressed 
oi the 


subject 
Lieut. 
Clinton B. 
Seaks, 


U. 8. A., the Executive 
Engineer 
in 


charge of Wilmington Harbor, 
who, 


with the courtesy that ischaracteristic 
of the 
regular 
army officer, 
kindly 


furnished the following data and sug 
gestions: 


The main work, or breakwater, 
was 


finished some 
eighteen 
months 
ago, 


and since then but little has been done, 
except the building of some collateral 
trainiag walls, or jetties, to guide the 
tidal currents and deflect 
them where 


they would do the most good. 
This 


delay in active operations has not been 
thro' any want of funds, 
as 
we have 


some 
$70,000 
left, but 
because 
we 


wished to give the current time to ac- 
comodate 
itself to the new conditions; 


to study its effects iv a stated 
time in 


scouring out a channel, 
and 
to note 
and 
determine 
the line of natural 


channel, iv order to use 
this 
us the 


line of tlie deeper channel to be made 
artificially. If we 
had 
gone ahead 


immediately after the completion 
of 


the main work, 
and 
dredged 
out a 


channel 
across the bar, we would have 


risked the failure of the whole affair, 
by a blind location for the 
axis of the 


channel; 
i. c. after being 
dredged, 
it 


might have rapidly refined; 
because 


not placed 
where 
tlie natural 
forces 


could exert their maximum effect to 
keep it open. 


During the past year, I have) been 


making a careful study of this matter, 
by making frequent, 
close 
and 
accu- 


rate hydrographic 
surveys of the bar, 


noting allchanges, and ascertaining as 
far as possible their causes, 
by a series 


of current 
observations; 
noting tlie 


velocities of the tidal currents, 
both 


at tlie surface and near the bottom, at 
different stages of both Hood and ebb 
tides, and thro' tides of different ranges 
and determining 
their directions 
nt 


different points in tlie harbor, and by 
a careful 
examination 
of the waves 


and swell, and the effect of their action 
iv shifting the liaror portions thereof. 
We now think 
we have 
data 
suffi- 


cient to enable 
us to wisely locate our 


artilicial channel, 
withevery prospect 


of its remaining open. 
Besides 
the 


knowledge 
gained for 
this end, 
we 


have by wailing saved the removal of 
some 80,000 cubic 
yards 
of sand, 
us 


there is now fullyfourfeet more water 
in the natural channel 
across 
the bar 


than there was three years ago, when 
we first began operations. 
The result 


of long ami 
patient 
observations 
by 


eminent and experienced.engineers 
iv 


Europe, extending thro' a long series 
of years, 
shows 
that 
every 
foot of 


water gained on the bar 
of a harbor, 


augments 
its commercial 
facilities 


three times; 
this harbor therefore has 


now twelve times the commercial 
ca- 


pacity, or tonnage facility, ithad three 
years ago, but as yet no advantage 
lias 


been taken of it. 
This lies 
with tho 


people interested, 
and iv no way con- 


cerns the U. 8. 


Last summer 
we contracted 
with 


Mr. A. Beschke 
(not 
General?this 


gentleman 
disclaims 
any 
aspiration 


for one of 
the military titles, which 


seeui 
to ueligni me neans or so many 


people la this country,) 
to dredge out 


100,000 cubic yards 
more 
or 
less of 


sand 
and 
remove 
about 
1,000 cubic 


yards of stone; 
this to 
be completed 


before 
July Ist, '75. It is expected 


that this will give us a channel some 
200 feet wide, 
and 
ten feet 
deep 
at 


mean low water; aud this is consider- 
ed ample to accomodate 
the commer- 


cial wants of this port for a number of 
years, as the high tides rise 
six and 


six and a half feet above M. L. W.? 
giving at high tide over sixteen feet, 
which will accomodate 
a heavy ton- 


nage, more 
indeed than will propably 


be taken advantage of for many years. 


Mr. Boschke launched his new dredg- 


ing scow 
on the 26th 
inst. 
He has 


some work yet to do towards 
fitting 


itout, but should be at work within 
two weeks. 
The completion 
of his 


contract 
will about 
exhaust 
all the 


funds appropriated for this work, and 
will, probably, 
for a number of years 


at least, 
terminate 
any government 


operations 
in connection 
with the im- 


provement of this harbor. 
It will re- 


main with the people ofLos 
Angeles 


county to utilize to the utmost the 
advantages 
due to the work done by 


the United States. 


Sea 
Bathing. 


Will Toll's, 
Santa 
Monica and the 


island of Santa Catalina 
are 
the 
sea- 


side resorts for Los Angeles 
and her 


visitors. 
The two former 
arc 
points 


on the coast respectively 
fourteen and 


sixteen 
miles west of the city. 
At 


"Tells Sea-siue 
Retreat" 
as it is call- 


ed, there 
is a small house 
which 
is 


kept as an inn by the proprietor, Will 
Tell and 
Ids 
estimable 
wife. 
Good 


fare, 
a bed, 
something 
to stimulate 


the 
inner 
man, 
accommodation 
for 


horses, hnthlniT, boa tine: and 
sporting 


facilities are all provided. 
There is a 


small lake about four miles long, with 
an 
average 
width 
of 
a 
quarter 


of 
a 
mile, 
and 
so 
protected 


from the tides that it is always 
tran- 


quil, and furnishes a safe place for the 
most inexperienced to ply the oar or 
furl the sail. 
Across the lake and bc- 


yound a ridge ofsi>nil-dunes is found a 
long, gently sloping, sandy beach,upon 
which 
a fine surf comes 
rolling in. 


There is no better sport known 
than 


bathing in this surf during the sunny 
days of our Summer. 
Though some- 


what crude iv its artificial advantages, 
the place is not a whit less pleasant in 
all other points 
than Long Branch, 


Newport or other celebrated 
Eastern 


watering places. 
Santa Monica lies a 


little further up the coast 
or to tho 


westward of Toll's Retreat. 
The 
at- 


traction 
is 
tine 
scenery, 
a 
wooded 


cafion and good surf. 
During the past 


season it was the popular resort 
and 


the man or woman who failed to make 
a visit to Santa Monica was both out 
of the world and out of fashion. 
Many- 


families took tents, with cooking and 
sleeping accommodations 
along witb 


them 
and 
made 
a stay 
of several 


weeks or months, 
according 
to their 


leisure. 
For a while there 
was 
quite 


a village of tents 
stationed 
on 
the 


beach, 
including an improvised hotel, 


restaurant 
and bar. 
The Suuday visi- 


tors were sometimes 
numbered 
by the 


hundreds. 
\s 
the 
bathing 
season 


closed, 
and the cool sea breezes 
set in 


the campers 
one by one folded 
their 


tents like the Arabs, and the village 
of Santa Monica was no more. 
There 


' 
is no permanent place of accommoda- 
tion at this point, but an excellent 
opportunity 
is offered 
some 
man of 


capital to build a large hotel which 
will rival the CliffHouse in popular- 
ity. 


The island 
of Santa 
Catelina lies 


some thirty miles off the coast. 
For 


the most part it is barren 
and 
unin- 


viting and 
has 
no accommodations, 


save 
a few huts of sheep-herders 
and 


an old deserted building which is said 
to have been 
used 
as a barrack 
for 


some 
United States 
soldiers 
at a re- 


mote period. 
Some of the more 
ad- 


venturous pleasure-seekers 
during the 


bathing season 
made their way to this 


island 
by a small schooner, 
pitched 


their tents upon its beach 
and 
passed 


a very pleasant 
time. 
There is not a 


doubt that our bathing 
facilities will 


be greatly increased 
during the next 


two or three years, and 
the 
coast of 


Los Angeles couu'y will yet become 
celebrated 
as a watering place. 


Postoffice 
Statistics. 


Postmaster 
Bent 
has furnished us 


with the following statistics of opera- 
tions at the Eos Angeles Postoflice for 
the year 1874: 


No. of domestic 
letters registered, 


1,948; No. ot foreign letters registered, 
148; No. of Reg. 
package 
envelopes 


used, 
1,182; No. of packages in transit, 


1,177?a1l registered business. 


The value 
of stamps 
and stamped 


envelopes 
sold 
during 
the 
year 


amounted 
to $9,112 73. 


For the last three months 859 domes- 


tic money 
orders 
were 
issued, 
value 


$17,435 
25; and 456 paid, 
value 
$16,- 


--430 61. 
24 British orders 
were issued 


and one puiil; 51 mouey 
orders 
were 


issued to Germany. 


Common 
Council Proceedings. 


Thursday, 
Dec. Ist, 1674. 


The Council met at the usual 
hour 


with 
Mayor Beaudry 
in the chair. 


The minutes ofprevious meeting were 
approved. 
The Mayor then presented 


a message 
embodying 
the following 


facts: 3i Cemetery 
lots were 
sold for 


595. 
As 
there 
wens 
objections 
to 


holding the Mayor's Court in its pres- 
ent location, he had rented 
the 
spa- 


cious brick building of Mr. Trudell, 
opposite the Council room, 
which he 


would furnish and pay for at his own 
expence. 
He further suggested 
that 


the CityClerk be instructed 
to adver- 


tise for bids for tho several 
banks of 


our city to receive 
and 
disburse the 


city's funds. 


Ou motion,the message 
was received 


aud recommendations 
ordered 
to be 


carried out. 


The special committee on depot pre- 


sented majority and minority reports, 
the former in favor of enforcing 
the 


contract with the railroad company, 
and the latter against It. After much 
debate the majority report 
was adopt- 


ed, Messrs. 
Sotello, Mullally, Carmo- 


ua, Wolfskill and 
Robinson 
voting 


aye; 
Huber and Teed, no. 


The Committee on Police presented 


a report which was laid on the table. 


Areport of the City Surveyor 
was 


received 
and referred to the Board of 


Public Works. 


A report from the Board of Public- 


Works 
was received 
but 
action 
de- 


ferred until maps could 
be submitted 
' 


by the City Surveyor. 


The Board of Health 
reported 
In" 


favor 
of employing 
Dr. 
McKeo as 


Health Officer. 
Adopted. 


On motion, the Board of Education 


was reommended 
to suspend 
the 
ses- 


sion of public schools 
for one 
month. 


The 
notice 
of intention 
to grade 


Figtieroa street was ordered to be pub- 
lished. 


The ordinance 
regulating 
place of 


holding Mayor's Court was read 
and) 


laid on the table. 


A number 
of matters 
relative 
to> 


public improvements 
were referred 
to 


tho Board ofPublic Works. 


Contracts 
withMr. Borrowo for the 


grading of streets were Submitted and 
agreed upon. 


Tho Committee 
on Supplies was au- 


thorized to pay 
$10 for blankets for 


use of prisoners. 


Bills for December 
were 
presented 


and submitted 
to the Committee 
on 


Finauce. 


Adjourned until next Thursday 
ut 


2 r. >r. 


The Riverside 
Colony, fifty miles 


east of this city, is ono of the most 
pleasant, 
as well as one of the most 


prosperous, 
settlements 
in California. 


Au immense number of orange trees, 
one, 
two and 
threo 
years 
old, 
are 


within the limits of the colony. 
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LOS ANCELES TEMPERATURE. 
Following is ttit; temperature 
fur tho week 


ending December 81st, is74: 


TIIKHMOMKTKR BAR. 


DAYS. 
DATK. m-t.r. m/d, mean. 
'Jam 


Krldiiv, 
Hoc. 
2.)th 
HI 
41 
51 
29:77 


Saturday, 
1 
2«ih 
in 
io 
ao 
-^9:50 


Suudny, 
" 
27th 
(Jt 
34 
17.;... 29:70 


Mond.iv, 
" 
28 h 
B2 
30 
40 
29:92 


Tuesday, 
" 
29tii 
03 
2» 
i« 
29 77 


Wednesday. " 
auh 
59 
39 
49 
29:97 
Thursday, 
" 
.'(lst 
ot 
37 
6%..j8:M 


SUMMARY tOR OKCEMHER. 


Hottest, 
day 
81 I Coolest 
dny 
53 


Hotto.-t night 
48 | Coldest night 
2-> 


Maxtmuui mean.So.7tl | MlulmoiajueanJlS.lo 


Moan tempersture 
lor the month, 60 42 


During the month ef November 
tliere was 


rati ".in three days,viz.: on the 3d,very slight; 
on the 18:h, heavy .and 
on the 19th it rained 


all f'uy. 
Daring 
December 
tliere have been 
only two 
very slight showers, 
viz.: on the 


night of the 25th and morning ofIlie 20th. 


THUMAS HOLD. 


The Loogk, Ureen Meadows, Los Angeles, 


December, 
31,1874. 


Artesian Wells. 


Ijos Angeles county is well supplied 


wilt artesian 
welis, and favorable 
ro- 


}? 
?? are received of their operations. 
sixty of these wells, between 
Los 


Amgelcs and 
the coast, from 
ten "no 


<tow" is reported, 
mainly owing to 


?\u2666euie defect in the bore; 
from fifteen 


nhe flow is light; from the others 


?\u25a0good How" is reported, 
in some 
in- 


?sjanees 
the 
flow being 
a 
two-inch 


fttream ten feet from the surface. 
The 


depth of these wells ranges from 60 to 
£70 
feet ?the 
average 
depth 
being 


about 160 feet. Considerable attention 
is being paid to this subject and much 
good 
will result 
therefrom 
to the 


Canning interests of the country. 


Mr. J. C. Hogan, of Compton, 
gives 


the following information relative to 
artesian 
wells to the llkkaiji: From 


one of these wells a number 
of small 


.Ash were thrown, which resembled 
in 


.every respect 
brook trout. 
They had 


doubtless come down from some of the 
mountain 
streams 
which lose 
them- 


selves in the earth 
and follow their 


.v>urse 
underground. 
Mr. 
Hogan's 


theory is that there 
are three subter- 


ranean 
streams 
or 
veins 
of 
water 


Slowing from 
the mountains north 
of 
our city and 
taking 
a course 
almost 


«Sue south to the ocean. 
Tills idea is 
by 
observations 
that 
in 


*some places wells are bored 
100 to 300 


feet in depth without striking water, 
while in a 
near 
neighborhood fine 


Allows are secured at moderate 
depths. 


The waters in the same neighborhood 
?Ji/fer vastly in quality and there is a 
decided variance 
in the temperature 


?jtf water Sowing from different wells 
tjot far removed from each other, 
liy 


CAeOpening of new wells the How has 
keen noticeably 
decreased 
in others, 
stud in one instance 
an 
old well was 
'rely dried up by this cause. 
Some 


>ifmis water is used for manufactur- 
ing purposes, 
but mainly for irriga- 
tion. 


Potatoes 
in Los Angeles County. 


To the query "canpotatoes 
be profit* 


ably raised in Los Angeles county." 
Mr. W. ft, Olden, 
one 
of our 
most 


prominent citizens residing near Ana- 
iieini, makes the following response: 


In reply I will state 
that I 
meas- 
ured nine square 
yards 
of a piece of 
land planted in Pinkeye potatoes, 
and 


made full allowance for the space 
be- 
tween the rows, and when 
the pota- 
toes were dug up 
they 
weighed 
177 
pounds. 
The piece measured 
and dug 


was a fair average 
of the rest. 
An 
acre is 538 times 0 square 
yards, 
and 
at the same 
rate the 
product 
of an 
acre would be 538 times 177 pounds, or 
5,226 pounds, 0r.47J 
tons per 
acre. 
This will sound like a pretty big story, 
i#ut is a simple statement 
of facts, and 
?That is more, one 
easily proved; 
for 
although that crop has 1been 
dug and 
stold, there are other crops on the same 
place now mature, 
and are yielding 


\u25a0even better. 
I sold the land on which 
rliey were raised to a live Oerman, 
in 


January last, aud as he was undecided 
what would 
pay 
him 
the 
best, 
he 
planted 
a little of everything as a test, 
and in every case the results were most 
astonishing, 
as many who have 
seeu 
fhe place can testify. 
Besides 
these 
?experimental 
crops he 
has 
raised 
enough ofcorn, castor and other beans, 
potatoes, 
peanuts, vegetables, 
tobacco, 
alfalfa and hay, to pay 
for the 
first 


?cost of his land at 
$20 
per acre, 
al- 
though but little more 
than 
half of 


his 40-acre lot was 
under cultivation. 


"He has a flowing artesian 
well, 
and 


can regulate the moisture of his land 
to a fraction. 
His farming is a mathe- 


matical certainty; betakes 
no chance, 


and 
believes 
that 
providence 
help* 


chose 
who help 
themselves. 
There 
are lots of men who have just as good 
and many of them 
better 
land than 
Jiis, but 
when you compare 
the 
re- 


sults of their idleness and his intelli- 
gent industry the result 
is not flatter- 
ing to the great 
American 
"Barley 


Horateher." 


More Flour Wills Wanted. 


Practical millers, with capital, will 


find Los Angeles county an excellent 
field for them. 
At present 
there is 


but one mill in operation 
within the 


limits of the county, located 
at Los 


Nietos. 
The two mills in this 
city 


were 
destroyed 
by fire 
during 
the 


year?tlie 
Aliso mill worth 
$30,000, 


and tlie Stearne mill valuod at over 
g40,000. 
The proprietors of the Aliso 


mill are repairing 
their property 
at 


an expenditure 
of some 
$10,000, 
and 


vwill be at work by the Ist of March 
with increased facilities. 
The Stearne 


property is to be 
converted 
into 
a 


\u25a0 blanket manufactory on a large scale. 


Our farmers 
raise 
enough 
corn and 


grain to keep busy ten first-class flour- 
ing mills. 
The shipment of our grain 


to«ether ports and the heavy 
imports 


of flour should 
be 
stopped 
at once. 


The farmers and consumers 
will save 


two 
transportations, 
when facilities 


exist for grinding 
all our 
grain at 


home. 
Millers will be cordially 
wel- 


comed 
to Los 
Angeles 
county 
and 


profitable business 
will certainly fall 


to their hands. 


A PARTY of practical 
whalers 
have 


organized at Wilmington to hunt 
the 


monsters of the deep oil"tlie Los 
An- 


geles 
coast. 
Big 
whales 
spout 
off 


Portugese 
Bend. 


Druiv; the year the IT. S. Govern- 


ment has 
erected 
a now light-house 


at Point Firmin, offold Sau i'edro, at 
a cost of $15,000. 


Wilmington. 


This town, the shipping port for Los 


Angeles, 
Sau 
Bernardino 
and 
Inyo 


counties, 
and port ion--ol' Arizona, lias 


been prosperous 
during the past year, 


and enters upon the new year with a 
certainty of increased 
success. 
It is 


twenty-two 
miles from Los Antilles 


by rail. 
Its population 
js about 700, an 


Increase of 150 during the year. 
Dur- 


ing the year quite a number of elegant 
buildings, erected 
by the U. S. Gov- 


ernment, and for several years vacant, 
has been supplied 
with tenants-dive 


men who have the means and the will 
to improve tlie place 
and 
increase 
Its 


business. 
In the immediate 
vicinity, 


of the town are four large ranches, 
over 100,000 acres 
In all, held by men 


who refuse to cut them up and sell to 
new 
settlers 
on 
reasonable 
terms. 


Thus Wilmington 
is hemmed 
iv by 


the ocean 
and 
these 
large ranches. 


When 
these 
lands 
are 
parceled 
out 


and cultivated in small tracts, a great 
impetus to business 
and 
trade will at 


once follow. 
Tbe 
Los Angeles 
and 


Wilmington Railroad Company 
give 


employment 
to some 
two hundred 


men at Wilmington. 
Over forty men 


are building lighters. 
Atthe machine 


and car 
shops 
from thirty to forty 


men aiv at work, building new cars 
and repairing the rolling stock of the 
road?they 
have 
just turned out two 


elegant passenger 
coaches 
and quite a 


number offlat and box cars. 
Quite a 


squad of men are at work on the 
new 


railroad wharf?to be finished inside of 
three 
months, 
1,200 feet 
in length, 


with substantial 
warehouses 
thereon. 


During the year the line wharf of the 
Co-operative Association was erected, 
at a cost of $20,000, with commodious 
warehouses. 
Another feature 
of the 


year's 
progress 
is the establishment 


by E. N. McDonald & Co., of a large 
wool 
packing 
house, 
with spacious 


buildings, warerooms, 
etc. 
Over 600,- 


--000 pounds of wool were packed 
last 


Spring, 
and 
an 
increased 
trade 
is 


promised this year. 
Another item of 


progress 
is the establishment 
of Wil- 


son College, 
with a most liberal 
en- 


dowment. 


Surrounding 
the city is a rich coun- 


try that will grow almost 
everything 


In luxurious abundance, 
aud 
as well 


watered as any section 
in the State. 


Close to the town arelinesheep 
randi- 


es, covered with choice stock ?among 
the best sheep 
ranches 
being 
that of 


Mr. Jas. 
Bixby, 
a leading man in 


that section 
of the 
country. 
Gen. 


Banning, 
another 
Wilniingtonian, 


has an elegant family mansion on the 
"hill,"ami has been very successful 
in 


the cultivation 
of fruits and 
vegeta- 


bles, including the almond,the 
banana 


and the fig. 


Col. li. 1). Wilson, who came to Los 


Angeles county a third of a century 
ago, resides at Wilmington and evinces 
a tlctcrtuiiiiitiou to 
111 alto 
tlio ]>Jaoo 


"boom." 
He has three thousand gum 


trees (eucalyptus) in front of Ins resi- 
dence, and as the test 
lias been 
most 


satisfactory, he intends to put out fif- 
ty acres in this tree 
this Spring?4oo 


trees to the acre. 
Although 
hut ten 


months from the seed, 
they are 
over 


fifteen 
feet 
high, 
with diameter 
of 


trunk 
thirteen 
inches, 
diameter 
at 


lowest Urdu from tip to tip fourteen 
feet. The tree makes first class timber 
and is au antidote 
against 
malaria. 


Col. Wilson has also a flue vineyard 
near his residence; 
he believes 
the 


beuiQ or table lands 
are 
better 
than 


the foot-hills for the cultivation of the 
grape, and makes the prediction 
that 


vine growing and wine making 
will 


soon be one of the principal industries 
at Wilmington. 


The breakwater, erected 
by the U. 


S. Government, 
is working satisfacto- 


rily, aud tlie fact is established 
that a 


deep and permanent 
channel 
can 
be 


dredged. 
So that the success of Wil- 


mington, as the great slapping 
point 


for our fertile valleys, 
and 
the hills 


back of us rich in minerals, 
is certain. 


Additional Shipping Facilities. 


During 
the 
year 
"The 
Southern 


California 
Co-operative 
Warehouse 


and Shipping Association" have built 
a large and convenient wharf at 
Wil- 


mington, at a 
cost 
of over 
$20,000, 


connecting 
with 
the 
commodious 


warehouse erected some years ago 
by 


the United States Government for the 
Quartermaster's 
Department. 
By the 


first of March the new 'wharf of the 
railroad 
company 
will be 
finished, 


and thus 
our farmers 
will have 
the 


benefit ofcompetition 
in the matter 


of the shipment of their produce 
from 


Wilmington harbor. 


This Co-operative 
Association 
is 


duly Incorporated 
under 
the laws of 


the State, with a capital 
of $100,000, 


with power to construct 
wharves 
and 


warehouses, 
to facilitate 
the 
trans- 


portation of freight by land and 
sea, 


and 
to conduct 
a 
general 
storage, 


wharfage, forwarding, mercantile 
and 


manufacturing 
business. 
Such 
Avell 


known residents 
of the county as Hon. 


B. D. Wilson, Lewis Wolfskill, F. P. 
F. Temple and General 
Banning, 
are 


largely interested 
in tho enterprise? 


the best evidence that it will be con- 
ducted squarely, and for the benefit of 
the people 
of Los Angeles and 
sur- 


rounding counties. 


The San Gabriel Valley. 


The following article on grape grow- 


ing and wine making in the neighbor- 
hood of the Sau Gabriel 
Mission will 


be acceptable 
to all interested 
in these 


great departments 
of our agricultural 


Industries, 
It was kindly prepared for 


the Herald by Dr..). Deßarth Shorb, 
of the 
wine manufactory 
of B. I). 


Wilson & Co. The statements 
of wine 


and brandy manufactured 
arc approx- 


imated, 
but 
the figures 
are, if any- 


way wrong, under the actual 
mark: 


LAKK VUTEYA.RD, Dec 30, 1874. 
Editor Herald: 
Your letter of 


inquiry duly received. 
As I have ha I 


no opportunity of making inquiries of 
my neighbors, I can but give you au 
approximate 
statement 
of the amount 


of wine and brandy 
manufactured 
in 


this district. 


Mr. Eaton.should 
have made at least 


fifteen to twenty thousand 
gallons of 


wine and from 
five hundred 
to one 


thousand gallons brandy. 


Mr. Rose has turned his attention of 


late years more to brandy 
than wine 


making. 
His product in gallons this 


year was ten thousand 
gallons brandy 


and I suppose 
about twenty thousand 


gallons wine. 


Gen. Stoneman makes about twenty 


thousand 
gallons wine and 
probably 


about two thousand 
gallons brandy. 


Our own product 
(B. 
1). Wilson & 


Co.sJ this year was about seventy-five 
thousand gallons wine and about four 
thousand gallons brandy. 


The writer, who for several 
years 


bought nearly all the grapes grown in 
this section, and who kept an accurate 
account of the yield in pounds 
from 


the 
different 
vineyards, 
has 
placed 


the yield ou vines of eight years 
old 


and'upwards 
at about eight pounds 
to 


the vine, or about 8,000 pounds 
to the 


acre. 
Grapes 
grown in this valley 


command 
always 
$20 per ton. 
In 


some of the northern counties the cul- 
tivation of vineyards 
is let out on 


contract by owners living in the cities 
or away from their vineyards for $23 
to $25 per acre. 
This amount calls for 


the pruning, cultivation, picking and 
delivering. 
At these 
figures a hand- 


some net income of from 
$50 to $60 


per acre is realized to the owner. 


I believe that Los Angeles valley is 


better 
adapted to tho growth of the 


grape and the production of high grade 
wines than any 
other 
portion of the 


State, and ultimately this will be real- 
ized the world over. 


A large accession 
has been added to 


our population during the last 
eight- 


een months, and mainly of that class 
of people that can 
make any country 


less blest than our own " blossom 
as 
tbe rose." 
1 refer to the settlers 
on 


the San Pasqual, generally known as 
the Indiana colonists. 
They have now 


about 
twenty-live families settled 
on 


jthe property, 
and 
are making 
good, 


substantia) 
improvements 
and getting 


ready for vigorous work in planting 
vines and 
trees 
this coming season. 


Immediately 
around 
the mission, 
a 


marked 
improvement 
is everywhere 


manifest, and on all the properties 
of 


the San 
Gabriel 
ridge 
proper 
new 


houses, larger orchards, 
greater vine- 


yards, the expenditure of large sums 
of money in piping water and building 
reservoirs 
is the order of the day. 
I must claim for our own valley, the 


San Gabriel, all the attractions 
aud 


advantages 
that belong to Los Ange- 


les valley; they exist herein 
greater 


state of perfection than elsewhere. 
In 


font, iia turi. boa iluuc moro for this re- 
gion, I believe, than any other portion 
of the world. 


We have a soil that is practically in* 
exhaustible 
wherever 
irrigation 
is 


possible. 
I have seen full, generous 


crops growing on grounds near the Old 
Mission Church 
tiiatreliable men tell 


me have'been 
"cropped " twice a year 


for over a century and 
not one ounce 


of fertilizing matter 
has 
ever been 


used. 
Our water is of the purest kind, 


aud an abundance 
of it,and when prop* 


erly cared for and 
economically 
used 
antl distributed, we have sufficient for 
all this 
section. 
The oranges 
and 


lemons grown here are worth on the 
Sail Francisco 
market from $5 to $15 


more a thousand on account 
of their 
superior 
size, brightness 
and 
flavor 


than those fruits grown elsewhere. 


The Los Angeles County Infirmary. 


Under the charge 
of the Sisters 
of 


Charity was commenced 
iv 1858 iv a 


small adobe house 
on Eternity street. 


The institution at present is situated 
on the west hank of the Los Angeles 
river. Sufficiently distant from tlie city 
to avoid the dust, the din and bustle 
of business, 
the location is salubrious 


and pleasant?all 
that could be desired. 


It is 
surrounded 
by extensivo 
and 


highly cultivated grounds,which yield 
abundantly the various fruits and veg- 
etables ofour favored region; and what 
is superior to all natural advantages, 
ithas the high privilege of being un- 
der tlie care of a noble band of women 
who have 
devoted 
their lives to the 


service of God and to the amelioration 
of the condition of suffering humanity. 
The main structure is a two-story brick 
building, with extensive porches 
and 


veranda. 
It contains 
ten large, well 


ventilated 
rooma. 
From 
the upper 


windows there is a line view of the 
river and valley of Los Angeles. 
In 


addition to this building there are two 
largo 
wards 
capable of comfortably 


accommodating 
twenty-four patients. 


The entire building is kept 
scrupu- 


lously 
neat 
and 
clean, 
aud reflects 


great credit on the management 
of the 


Sisters. 
The medical 
attendance 
is 


of the best iv the 
country, 
and the 


nurses are sisters 
skilled and experi- 


enced in the care of the sick. 


The recent construction of the rail- 


road and the contemplated 
erection of 


a depot in the immediate 
vicinity of 


the institution, tending 
to interfere 
with the safety of the patients 
and 
parties 
visiting 
the Infirmary, the 


Sisters have concluded to change, and 
have accordingly purchased 
in a beau- 
tiful locality ten acres 
of land, upon 


which they intend 
to erect a suitable 


building with allthe modern improve- 
ments. 


Bolsa Chica Wharf. 


Among the many projected Improve* 


Stents in Southern California, not one 
promises 
a greater future importance 


tliau the wharf at Bolsa Chica. 
It is 


located 
on tlie southern 
coast of l.os 


Angeles 
county, 
in an indentation 
of 


tlie coast 
known 
as 
tbe Bay of San 


Pedro, 
at a point which is peculiarly 


well protected 
from 
heavy 
seas 
and 


wind, under the lee of Catalina 
Island, 


which breaks tbe southerly and south- 
west 
swell, 
whilst 
westerly, 
north 


west, 
north and 
east 
winds blow oil' 


shore. 
Like all other points in San 


Pedro Lay, it is exposed to southeas- 
ter, 
which 
blow atony, 
aud not on 


shore, as they do at Wilmington. 
Bol- 


sa Ciiica is never a lee shore. 
Sailing 


vessels 
can 
leave 
that 
anchorage in 


any weather. 
Its iocation is at the 


most convenient point on the sea-coast 
for the future 
center of population of 


the Los Angeles valley, about midway 
between 
its eastern 
and western 
ex- 


tremities, 
and is tlie most convenient 


point 
of 
shipment 
for 
all 
parts 


of the 
valley 
of the Santa 
Ana 


River, 
which 
comprises 
two- 


thirds 
of 
the 
most 
desirable 
land 


iv Southern 
California, and 
also for 


at 
least 
one - half of the 
beautiful 


valley of the San Gabriel, which in- 
cludes 
the other third, and which in 


less than teu years will contain four- 
fifths of the population of what is now 
known as the counties of Los Augeles 
and 
San Bernardino. 
Bolsa Chica is 


distant 
from Anaheim, 
Orange, 
and 


Santa 
Ana, each just 
13 miles; from 


Nietos, 
hi miles; El Monte, 27 miles; 


Spadra, 
30 
miles; Los Angeles, 
30 


miles; by the Brea Cafion route, 
Cuca- 


monga is4o miles; Riverside, 45 miles, 
and 
Cajon Pass 
and San Bernardino", 


eacli 65 miles?3o 
miles nearer than 


by any other route. 
A railroad from 


San Bernardino 
to Bolsa Chica would 


not only run through the heart of the 
Santa 
Ana Valley for the whole dis- 


tance, 
but could be very cheaply 
con- 


structed and would most certainly suc- 
cessfully compete with a road 30 miles 
longer and offar greater cost of con- 
struction. 
Our heavy products must 


reach 
their market 
either by sea or 


in tlie mining region east of us. 
Most 


of them will go by sea. 
They never 


willbe transported by rail, from here 
to San Francisco. 
At ordinary prices 


the grain would not sell for enough to 
pay freight on the latter, and as most 
of our products 
will for a long time 


continue 
to be bulky and heavy, the 


importance ofdeveloping our sea ports 
becomes 
manifest, 
and from its cen- 


tral 
and convenient 
location, 
it is 


evident 
that no other 
point in this 


section can compete with this. Another 
advantage 
is accessibility; 
it can be 


reached 
at all seasons 
of the year by a 


good hard road; there is no swamp to 
cross to get to it; this is one of the few 
places on this coast wiiere tliere is clay 
bottom 
in which to drive the piles ? 


in most other places itis shifting sand, 
boulders?and 
is generally 
underlaid 


by rock bottom, 


The wharf will bo 2,000 feet 
long, 


1,800 feet of which will bo 20 feet wide, 
and the Pinhead 
200 feet long 
by 
SO 


feet wide. 
It will be constructed 
in 


the 
strongest 
manner, 
and 
will be, 


aside from 
its 
protected 
location, 


by far 
the 
strongest 
wharf 
on 


the 
sea 
coast 
of 
California ?stout 


enough to sustain the weight of a 35 
ton locomotive 
aud train, 
and 
stiff 


enough 
to stand 
without injury the 


jarof the heaviest ships. 
There will 


be 21 feet of water at the Pinhead 
at 


dead low title. 
Railings will be 
pro- 


vided so that stock of all kinds can be 
driven to and from tlie steamers, 
and 


the heaviest teams can 
be driven on 


the wharf, and loaded or unloaded 
at 


tho steamers' 
gangway. 
It is pro- 


posed to bring ship and car together 
?that 
is the grand 
desideratum 
for 


this country. 
The people of this 
sec- 


tion have 
long since 
become 
most 


thoroughly disgusted with that light- 
erage swindle at Wilmington. 
The 


cost of this wharf, built in this 
thor- 


oughly superior manner, willbe 
$30,- 


--000, and, making ample allowance for 
cost of track, iron aud rolling stock, 
warehouses, 
&c, the entire cost 
can- 


not be less than $40,000. 


Wm. R. 
Olden, Esq., 
one of 
the 


best posted and most energetic men in 
the 
Anaheim 
valley, 
furnishes 
us 


with the following on the subject of 
this new wharf: 


During the year ending 
December 


1, 1874, the 
Anaheim 
Lighter 
Com- 


pany imported 
3,108 
tons, 
and 
ex- 


ported 11,682 tons; 
total, 
14,790 tons, 


besides which many schooner 
loads or 


grain and lumber 
were 
shipped 
and 


received 
at Newport landing. 
This 


was owing to the inability of the An- 
aheim Lighter Company 
to handle 


any more than they did. 
Last year 


the wine crop of Anaheim 
was 
not 


over one-fourth of a crop, 
this year 
it is three times as great. 
Last 
year 


not more than one-tenth of the area of 
the 
valley 
was 
under 
cultivation; 


this year that area will probably 
be 
nearly, ifnot quite, 
doubled; 
besides 


there are lands which may 
be said to 


be Immediately 
dependent 
upon this 
wharf for 
shipping 
facilities ?one 


hundred 
and fifty thousand 
acres 
in 


Los Angeles county, and one hundred 
thousand 
more iv San 
Bernardino 


county, all of which can 
and will be 


irrigated 
by 
ditches 
and 
artesian 


wells. 
These lands will produce 
with 


certainty not one only but two crops 
yearly. 


A Wharf and railroad 
handling and 


transporting 
a part of the products and 


population 
of such 
a district would 


have a tolerably profitable business 
at 


very low rates. 
Both wharf and road 


are" a necessity; 
they are sure to be 


built and 
soon. 
Tlie wharf will be 


buirt next year. 
It is in the hands 
of 


men who always carry out what they 
undertake, 
and 
although 
we 
Were 


balked 
last Fall by 
the indifference 


and pigheadedness 
of some who were 


most interested 
and who should have 


aided iv its construction, 
stillwe will 


build ItWithout them 
and in spite of 


the opposition 
of those equally 
pig- 


headed patriots whoinvariably oppose 
any scheme 
for the Improvement 
of 


this section. 
But when any Improve- 


ment isreally needed 
and men of en- 


ergy and determination 
take hold of 


it, as they have in this instance, noth- 
ing can prevent 
its successful 
accom- 


plishment. 
Men of capital are always 


ready 
to invest in anything that will 


pay, and if any wharf ever did pay 
this will. Its "position secures 
this. 
Tlie business of tho large and fertile 
district adjoining 
to 
and 
dependent 


upon it willnaturally 
How down hill 


to it as the nearest and most accessible 
point. 
From Anaheim by railroad to 


deep water at Wilmington is 40 miles, 
and from Orange 
and Santa Ana it is 


45 miles, whilst the distance to this 
wharf is but 
13 miles, and 
that by a 


road good at all seasons of the year. A 
saving offrom 27 to 32 miles in short 
distances 
is a considerable 
advantage, 


and that 
advantage 
is immensely 
in- 


creased when 
the difference 
between 


a wharf and lighterage is taken into 
consideration. 
Bolsa 
Chica must be- 


come the principal shipping point in 
Southern California. 


Fruit Drying Works. 


lii its review, 
in January 
last, the 


HebaljD asked the 
question 
"cannot 


the Alden process offruit drying be in- 
troduced in Los Angeles?" 
The ques- 


tion has been answered 
by the estab- 


lishment in this city of works of the 
kind with the 
most 
improved 
ma- 


chinery, and the successful 
working of 


the same. 
The establishment 
is 
lo- 


cated 
in East Los 
Angeles near 
the 


river. 
When operations 
commenced, 


a HERALD reporter 
gave the follow- 


ing description of the building and the 
process of fruit drying: 


Tlie building 
is 32x40 feet, 
frame, 


and four stories 
high, including the 


basement. 
The lower or 
basement 


story is devoted to tlie furnaces, 
three 


of which are located in tlie northwest- 
ern end of the apartment, 
communi- 


cating 
with the 
three 
evaporators, 


which extend 
through 
tho 
several 


stories to the roof of the 
building. 


The second story is used for an olliee 
ami receiving-room, where the fruit is 
prepared 
and placed 
in the 
evapor- 


ators. 
Tiie third story 
is a packing- 


room for tlie fruit when dried, and the 
fourth contains the hoisting machin- 
ery and appliances 
for receiving 
the 


cured fruit, from which it is lowered 
through a chute to the packing-room. 
The evaporators 
constitute 
the chief 


interest of the establishment. 
They 


are simply three large wooden flumes 
rising from the furnaces 
to the 
ex- 


haust above, through which 
the dry, 


hot air passes and cures the fruit in its 
progress on the drying-pans from bot- 
tom to top. 
The Humes have 
a total 


liulftUt i»f -to focfr, 
-vrith 
ivpcrtures 
Bx4 
feet. 
The first eleven 
feet are 
occu- 


pied by the furnaces, 
above which the 
hoisting machinery 
is arranged, 
ris- 
ing twenty-one feet, and the 
remain- 


ing fourteen feet at the top constitute 
the exhaust. 
The hoisting machinery 


consists 
of endless 
chains 
supplied 
with brackets, 
upon 
which the 
dry- 
ing-pans are placed, 
the whole oper- 


ated by machinery in the fourth story. 
Swinging doors open in the sides 
of 


the evaporators 
at each 
story to ad- 
mit the fruit, allow an examination 
as it progresses 
in the drying 
process, 


and linal removal when finished, 


Raisins are 
made from the grape in 


six hours, and apples and other fruits 
dried much more 
readily. 
About 2£ 


tons of grapes are consumed 
daily by 


each evaporator, the yield therefrom 
being a ton of raisins. 
With 12 evapo- 


rators at work thirty tons 
of grapes 


willbe required each day. 
The 
Mus- 


cat is the best variety for the manu- 
facture of rasins, 
but 
successful 
ex- 


periments have been 
made 
with tho 


Mission, or native, grape. 
The Alden 


process 
is not only adaptetl to the cur- 


ing of grapes and other fruits, but can 
be 
used 
with 
advantage 
in drying 


meats and food ofvarious kinds. 


Two new evaporators willbe put up 


ready for this year's work, and further 
improvements 
as required. 
The gold 


and silver medals 
were 
awarded 
to 


this process at the State 
Agricultural 


Fair, and also the first premiums 
at 


the Southern 
District 
Fair held 
in 


Los 
Angeles. 
Mr. Geo. B. Davis, 


manager 
of the establishment 
here, 


lately received a letter from one of the 
largest wholesale grocery firms in San 
Francisco, 
to the effect that "the Los 


Angeles Alden preserved fruit is a 
su- 


perior article to that from any other 
portion of the State and readily 
com- 


mands the highest price in tho mar- 
ket." 
With this establishment, 
no 


more grapes or fruit will bo allowed 
to go to rot; and a fresh 
impetus 
will 


be given to vine culture 
and 
fruit- 


growing. 


The 
"Co-operative 
store." 
estab- 


lished in this city by the 
Grangers, 


has been exceedingly successful 
since 


the day of its establishment 
in July 


last. 
Its sales 
exceed 
$10,000 
per 


month, all on a cash basis. 
A branch 


has 
been 
determined 
on at Orange, 


with J. W. 
Anderson 
as 
Manager. 


The officers of th<j Los Angeles 
store 


are as follows: 
John 
S. 
Thompson, 


President; 
L. M. Holt, 
Secretary; 


John H. Seymour, Manager; 
Isaac S. 


Smith, Assistant Manager. 


What Grains Flourish Here. 


Mr. J. A. 
8011, 
a farmer 
residing 


Bear Bos Angeles, who has 
been 
en- 


gaged in agricultural pursuits 
in Los 


Angeles county for the last quarter of 
a century,furnishes 
the following facts 


relative to the richness 
of this coun- 


ty in the cultivation of all kinda of 
grain. 


WHEAT. 


Tlie growing of grain iv this county 


promises at no distant 
day to he of 


very great importance, 
although 
the 


idea seems 
to prevail 
that 
tliere is 


something either in our soil or climate 
unfavorable 
to tlie growth and matur- 


ing of wheat. 
But, in my opinion, the 


idea is erroneous, 
for the reason 
thai 


in former years Wheat was successful- 
ly and quite extensively cultivated in 
this 
county, 
and 
some 
eighteen 
or 


nineteen 
years 
ago, I, witli others, 


grew splendid crops of beautiful wheat 
in tlie San Fernando 
valley, 
and at 


that day no complaints 
were made of 


rust, smut or an any such 
drawback 


to wheat raising. 
We used toconsider 


forty bushels 
to the acre 
about a fair 


trop. 


BARLEY 


Will undoubtedly 
become 
the great 


grain staple 
of l.os Angeles county. 


Barley here grows to its greatest 
per- 


fection, and yields the most bountiful 
return to tlie farmer. 
As a crop, bar- 


ley never fails in this county, ifprop- 
erly put in. 
Within my knowledge 


(I was 
here during 
tlie drought 
of 


18G1-2) no year has been so dry that a 
good crop would fail to mature, ifthe 
ground 
had 
been ploughed, 
say 
ten 


inches deep, and tho seeding 
done as 


early as Deoeulber. 
Tlie fact is, that 


grain 
can 
be 
made 
a 
certain 
and 


positive crop, and oftlie 2,000,000 acres 
comprising 
this county, 
it would be 


safe to say that at least one million 
acres are susceptible of growing splen- 
did and sure cropsof barley and there is 
no grain so valuable to the farmer. 
It 


is made to subserve 
the same uses 
as 


oats ami Indian corn 
iv the Atlantic 


States, being fed to cattle, horses 
and 


swine. 
After sowing a crop of barley, 


the farmer has a positive 
guarantee of 


a good volunteer crop for the second, 
and, sometimes.the 
third year. 
Under 


an intelligent system of cultivation it 
would be safe to place 
the average 


yield of barley, year in and year out, 
at 
forty bushels 
per 
acre. 
With a 


market for barley tliere is no limit to 
the prosperity of farmers in this coun- 
ty. 


OATS. 


When this county was first occupied 


by the Americans, and as late as '00-6, 
tlie entire ranges 
of hills, from 
one 


extreme of the county to the other,was 
covered 
with 
the 
most 
luxuriant 


growth of wildoats, that was equal in 
every respect to cultivated 
crops, ex- 


cept that the grain 
was much lighter. 


It seems 
to have entirely disappeared, 


owing 
probably 
to sheep 
grazing. 


Very little oats, 
comparatively, 
have 


been cultivated 
in this county; 
barley 


seems to be preferred, 
though ©f late 


years it seems 
to be growing in favor, 


and is every year attracting 
more at- 


tention from the farmer. 
Twenty 
or 


thirty bushels 
to the acre 
would be 


about a fair average for an oat crop. 


CORK. 


The great glory of the Los Angeles 


farmer is Indian corn. 
We have a vast 


acreage susceptible ofraising immense 
crops of corn 
without irrigation, and 


the labor on such lands 
is much less 


than iv tho States 
in 
the Mississippi 


valley, on account 
of the absence 
of 


weeds, there being no rain 
very few 


weeds grow. 
Tlie cultivation of corn 


on the low, moist lands, referred to, is 
cheap, certain and easy, but the farm- 
er who irrigates corn 
generally 
earns 
all he gees, although the yield is about 
the same. 
There is no doubt but what 


with half the labor given to the rais- 
ing ofcorn in this county, that is given 
in Illinois, Missouri and other 
West- 


ern States, that the average might be 
placed at say eighty bushels per acre? 
rather more than less. 
I have 
had a 


field average 
125 bushels to the acre. 
There 
are advantages, 
however, 
in 


raising corn 
by irrigation that must 


not be overlooked. 
One is that you 


can always get two crops on the same 
land, seeding the ground to barley iv 
Winter and harvesting 
in May; then 


irrigating your ground and 
planting 


it in corn, you can depend 
on a good 


crop, planting 
as late as the second 


week in July. 


BICE 


Has 
been experimented 
on 
in 
this 


county with the most gratifying suc- 
cess, 
especially 
an 
African 
variety 


that 
grows in hills and yields quite 


satisfactorily. 
In my opinion there is 


no reason why rice should 
not become 


a staple iv this county. 


BUCK WHEAT 


Has been tried throughout the county 
and has generally 
given satisfaction. 


BYE 


Is beginning to bo quite popular with 
the farmers, and promises 
to be ex- 


tensively 
cultivated. 
It will yield 


well. 


OTHER OBAINS. 


The fact is that all kinds of grain that 
were ever grown in any country seem 
to do well in this county. Last,though 
not least, are canary 
seed and broom 


corn. 
I know one farmer who mattes 


a specialty of raising canard seed, and, 
although it may seem a small business 
to him, Ibelieve it willprove to be a 
very large one in the end. 
Another 


small farmer of my acquaintance 
ex- 
perimented 
with an acre 
of broom 
corn, with $800 goldcoin as the result 
of his experiment 
for the first year. 


This country is certainly a paradise for 
the thriving and industrious farmer. 


Los Anoeles has one of the best 


and square»t race-tracks, 
a mile long, 


on the Pacific 
coast. 
Experienced 


turfmen 
say that it can't 
be beat in 


the 
entire 
country, 
North, 
South, 


East 
or West. 
During tho past year 


there have been'many 
exciting speed 


contests on it. 
Maj. Welch, 
the own- 


er of "Vaughn" and other good speed- 
ers, has taken chaige of the track for 
the present year. 
He is fully posted 


on thoroughbred horseflesh, 
and 
is a 


most accommodating 
gentleman, 
and 


under his management 
our citizens 


may expect better sport this year than 
ever. 


£m 
ivcvaUL 


Jb'KIUAY 
JAN. 
1, 1875. 


OUR SCHOOL FACILITIES. 


PrSffMMSf Our 
Public 
nnd IVlvntn 


Hcbitois 
? Bright EttneaMeaal 
Ex- 
hlblt for the Year. 


One of the first inquiries 
made 
by 


theßtranger 
contemplating 
a residence 


in this section 
? particularly 
if he 


comes here with a brood of children- 
is as to the 
number 
and standing 
of 


our schools. 
As good schools reflect 


the enlightened 
spirit of any commu- 


nity, they are 
frequently considered 


by Immigrants the best 
possible indi- 


cation by which to be guided in the 
selection of their future homes. 
Rich 


lands, fertile fields, golden 
orchards, 


brisk business 
and balmy climate are 


all of secondary importance compared 
with institutions of learniiig,in which 
sons and daughters 
can receive 
that 


education, accompanied witli training 
in "good morals and gentle manners," 
which will make 
them 
useful men 


and women. 
In this essential adjunct 


of a well governed 
section, 
we are 


proutl to say that we can offer induce- 
ments to immigrants 
not excelled by 


any of our sister counties. 
Here the 


invigorating influence of liberal intel- 
lectual and moral training, combined 
with the genial influence of our cli- 
mate, willconduce to the perfect 
de- 


velopment 
of 
the 
intellectual 
and 


physical man, 


THE SCHOOL OF THE SISTEBS 
OF 


CHARITY. 


This school for young ladies has been 


in operation in Los Angeles for nine- 
teen year", and its graduates 
can 
be 


found in all parts of the Pacific coast. 
It is conducted 
by the Sisters 
of St. 


Vincent 
of 
Paul, 
one of the most 


worthy orders in the Catholic Church. 
The Sisters have large buildings, with 
some fourteen 
acres of ground in the 


highest 
state 
of 
cultivation, 
pur- 


chased years ago for $11,000, its value 
to-day 
is 
ten 
times 
that 
amount. 


During the year 449 pupils were in at- 
tendance in tlie several 
departments. 


Parents 
and 
guardians 
anxious 
to 


secure for their daughters 
or wards a 


solid education 
and a pleasant 
home 


in a healthy climate 
and delightful 


with confidence 
place 


them under the care of the Sisters 
of 


Charity of Los Augeles. 


WILSON COLLEGE. 


This institution of learning, located 


at Wilmington, is flourishing " like a 
green bay tree." 
It was 
established 


by the liberality of Hon. B. D. Wilson, 
who gave buildings wortli !?25,000 and 
ten acres of land to the Los 
Angeles 


Conference 
of the Methodist Church 


South, conditioned that the buildings 
be placed infirst-class 
order and that 


the institution be recognized 
by tlie 


Conference as its only High School in 
the district. 
Itis on an elegant pla- 


teau, 
with 
a 
magnificent 
view 
of 


mountain, valley and ocean. 
Rev. A. 


M. Campbell, 
pastor 
of the M. E. 


Church South in Los Angeles, 
is the 


Principal of the College, assisted 
by a 


full faculty. 
Commencing 
in March 


last with 22 pupils, it closed 
its first 


session a few days ago witk 75 young 
ladies 
and gentlemen 
on its muster 


roll. 
Being under the immediate care 


of one of our most worthy church 
or- 


ganizations, 
its increased prosperity is 


certain. 


'ST. Vincent's college, 


Conducted 
by the Priests of the con- 


gregation of the Mission, was founded 
in 
1867 and chartered 
in 1860. 
The 


building, ofbrick, 
is two stories high 


with a deep basement. 
It is large and 


commodious 
and located almost on the 


line of the Spring 
and Sixth Street 


Railroad, and is easy 
of access 
from 


any part of the city. 
The grounds are 


beautiful, 
extensive 
and 
thickly 


planted 
with the various fruit and 


ornamental 
trees for which our city is 


so widely and justly famed. 
The total 


valuation of the property, according to 
the last city assessment, 
amounted 
to 


the 
sum 
of $11,520. 
The course 
of 


studies 
embraces 
the various depart- 


ments of English literature, the clas- 
. sics, the various 
branches 
of mathe- 


matics, 
the French 
antl Spanish 
lan- 


guages 
and 
music. 
The number 
of 


pupils during the last term was sixty- 
three. 
The scholastic 
year is divided 


into two terms of five months each, 
commencing 
respectively on tho 16th 


of January and the 16th ofAugust. At 
the close of each term reports are sent 
to the parents 
and 
guardians 
of the 


pupils. 
THE 
LOS 
NIETOS COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


TUTE 


Is 
the property 
of the Los 
Ange- 


les 
Annual 
Conference 
M. 
E. 


Church South, and 
is under the man- 


agement 
of a Board of Trustees 
ap- 


pointed by that body. 
It is now, and 


has been the past year, under the prir.- 


--' 


cipalshipof Dev. S. M. Adams, assisted 
by Mrs. W. H. Mason and Miss Lucia 
Moores. 
Thero have 
been in attend- 


ance about sixty pupils. 
The classics, 


higher mathematics 
and ornamental 


branches, 
together 
with music and 


other studies ofequal grade are taught, 
as well as all the rudimentary branch- 
es. 
The school 
property comprises 
a 


beautiful 
ten-acre 
lot of ground one 


mile from Nietos 
depot, 
with two 


buildings that arc adequate 
to present 


wants and that have cost between live 
and six thousand 
dollars, three thous- 


and of which has been raised the past 
year. 
This 
enterprise 
is yet in its 


infancy, but has 
given to its friends 


sanguine hopes of success 
and further 


growth as the country fills. 
That it 


will be a blessing to our land and tlie 
pride of the Christian 
denomination 


fostering it, is a certainty. 


OUK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Los 
Angeles 
has 
as 
good 
public 


schools as 
any city of its size in the 


entire Union. 
During the past year 


the rapid improvement of these schools 
has 
been 
very satisfactory 
to their 


patrons and and 
a matter 
of pride to I 


all our 
citizens. 
The elevated 
and 


commanding 
position 
of the 
High 


School building is typical of the esti- 
mation in which the schools are held 
by the entire community. 
The fol- 


lowing facts speak for themselves: 


There are now eighteen 
teachers in 
the city schools, 
an increase 
of six 
over 
last 
year. 
Eleven 
classes 
are 


now perfectly 
graded in accordance 
with 
the State 
School 
Law. 
The 


others 
are 
partially 
graded. 
The 


teachers 
are distributed as follows: 


uioii school. 


Dr. W. T. Lucky 
Principal 


Miss Komi t 1.. Hawks 
Assistant 


ORAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Miss E. Bengoiißh 
First Division 


Mr. 0. H. Kimball, A. M 
Second 
" 
Miss It. M.Palmer 
" 
" 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


Mr. H. A. SnxP 
First Division 


Miss E. P. Blxby 
Second 
" 
Miss A. Casiul 
" 
" 


ritIMAUYSCHOOL. 


Miss E. Russell 
First Division 
Miss H. Scott 
Second 
" 
Mrs. 0. Dußois 
Third 
" 
Miss M. 0. Lucky 
Fourth 
" 


BATH STREET SCHOOL. 


Mr.L. P. Smith 
Principal 


Miss E. Rodgcrs 
s 
Assistant 


KIciHTIISTREET SCHOOL. 


Mrs. F. A. Parker 
Principal 


SAN PEDRO STREET SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Emma Onstott 
Principal 


AI.AMKIIASTREET SCHOOL. 


Miss Mary s. Porter 
Principal 


COLORED SCHOOL. 


Mr. Wlthcrow 
Principal 


Most of these 
teachers 
hold State 


certificates, and four are regular 
col- 


lege 
graduates, 
qualified to give in- 


struction 
in Latin, Greek 
and higher 
mathematics, 
The general high stand- 


ard 
of scholarship 
and 
discipline, as 


well as the very satisfactory 
results of 


the last semi-annual 
examination 
are 
unmistakable 
evidences of tlie quali- 


fication of these 
teachers. 
Our city 


pays good salaries to their instructors 
of her children and 
considers 
the in- 


vestments 
return 
satisfactory 
divi- 
dends. 


Eight 
hundred 
and 
eighty-eight 


children 
were 
in attendance 
during 


the month of October; 
perhaps 
more 


than 
one 
thousand 
attended 
during 


the term. 
This is about equal 
to the 


capacity of our school-room 
accommo- 


dations. 
More school-houses 
must be 
built during the year 
1875. 
If the 


Compulsory 
School 
Law, 
passed 
by 


the last Legislature, 
is enforced next 
July, whon it roftlly gjooo 
iulo 
t-OV^vt, 


sittings will be required for at least 
five hundred additional pupils. 


The 
entire expenses 
of the school 


department 
are 
about 
$2,000 
per 


month, or $20,000 per annum. 
The 


greater partof thisamount,sl2,ooo,will 
be 
derived 
from 
the 
State 
School 


Fund; the remainder from the county 
and city taxes. 
The expenses 
per 


child, for tuition, stationery, 
etc., 
are 


twenty dollars per annum. 


Our schools are now well supplied 


with books 
and apparatus. 
During 


the year nearly one thousand 
dollars 


have been spent iv the purchase 
of 


chemicals, 
and chemical 
and philo- 


sophical apparatus. 
The advantages 


of these instruments 
in the hands 
of 


experienced 
teachers 
cannot 
be 
too 


highly appreciated. 
We congratulate 


our citizens upon having such 
facili- 


ties 
for 
interesting 
and 
instructing 


their children. 


While every class in the department 


is an object of interest, we cannot 
re- 


frain from calling special attention to 
the High School. 
This is now fully 


organized 
with 
the 
three 
regular 


classes. 
There are eight pupils in the 


Senior Class, nine in the Middle Class 
and 
thirty-five in the Junior 
Class. 


The course of study 
is extensive, em- 
bracing nearly all the studies 
usually 


taught in colleges, with the exception 
of the Latin 
and 
Greek languages. 


These, 
though 
optional 
studies, 
are 


now taught as preparatory 
studies for 


the 
State 
University. 
This 
High 


School, with additional teachers, 
to be 


added when the classes become larger, 
will be the appropriate head of the pub- 
licschools,not only ofthe city,but ofthe 
entire county, for its doors are open to 
receive pupils from all the schools 
of 


the county. 
The first class 
willgrad- 


uate from the High School next May. 
This will be a proud occasion for those 
who have labored so long to build up 
our public school system. 
It will be 


an era in tlie educational 
history of 


our city and valley, that willlong be 
remembered. 
We have every reason 


to believe the class 
will be one of 


which we may all be proud. 


In conclusion 
we must pay a passing 


compliment 
to the retiring members 


of the Board 
of Education, 
Messrs. 


Smith and Prldbam, 
through 
whose 


labors and 
that of their 
associates, 


Messrs. 
Barrows, 
Kremer 
and 
Dr. 


Widney, we are enabled 
to make the 


flattering report we have above given. 
If tlie in-coining members, 
Dr. Kurtz 


ami Mr. James, 
labor as.faithfully and 


the new Board is as harmonious 
as its 


predecessors',and 
the CitySuperintend- 


ent, Dr. Lucky, continues 
his zealous 
efforts, we may expect 
the coming 


year will witness improvements 
inour 


schools 
fully equal 
to the improve- 


ments now anticipated by the 
most 


sanguine ofour citizens. 


PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
OUTSIDE THE CITY. 


As to the public schools of Los An- 


geles county, we need not fear 
com- 


parison with counties of this State or 
of other States, with reference 
to the 


abilityof the teachers or the advance- 
ment of tlie pupils. 
The great defect 


of our system, 
a want of suitable 


buildings 
and 
school 
furniture, 
has 


been 
passing 
away 
during the 
p;'st 


five years, 
so that at this day the ma- 


jority of the 
districts have neat, com- 


fortable school botties, well furnished 
with school apparatus. 


The 
following facts 
are 
compiled 


from statistical 
records 
in the County 


Superintendent's 
office: 


The teacher 
4 are required to pass a 
thorough 
examination 
in 
all the 


studies taught in the public schools to 
obtain certificates. 
The examinations 
are conducted 
bvthe County Hoard of 
Examination, 
which, by the 
law of 


the State, is composed 
of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and 
three teachers 


holding first grade certificates. 
Exam- 


inations are held quarterly, commenc- 
ing the 
first Wednesday 
in March, 


June, September 
and 
December, 
and 
the sessions last three or four days. 
Certificates 
are 
granted to applicants 
who may be successful, of first grade 
certificates, 
valid three year; second 
grade, for two years,or third grade for 
one year. 
The printed questions used 
in examination 
are prepared 
by the 
State Board of Examination and sent 
sealed 
to every 
County Superintend- 
ent in the State. 
There are also State 
certificates of the same three grades as 
county certificates, 
and 
in 
addition 
State 
diplomas, 
valid for six years, 


issued only to persons 
who have been 
employed in teaching 
for five years 


and 
who 
have 
held 
a first grade 


State certificate for at least one year; 
and life diplomas, 
issued only to per- 


sons who have 
been engaged 
for ten 
years in teaching 
and 
have received 
the State diploma. 
The percentage 
of 


correct 
answers 
required 
to obtain 
county certificates Is: for third grade, 
60 per cent.; second grade,7s per cent.; 
first grade, 85 per cent. 
For State cer- 
tificates: 
third 
grade, 
75 per cent.; 


second grade, 80 per cent.; 
first grade, 


85 per cent., 
and diplomas 
to those 
only who have held first grade certifi- 
cates. 
Of 52 teachers in the county 


(outside 
of the city), four hold life 
diplomas, 
five 
State 
diplomas, 
nine 
first grade State certificates.eleven 
first 
grade 
county 
certificates, 
eighteen 


second 
grade county certificates 
and 


five third grade 
county certificates. 
The average 
salary paid teachers 
in 
tlie country schools is $80 per 
month, 


the extremes being $60 and $100. 
The 
schools are in session 
from six to ten 


months, averaging eight months. 
The 
number 
of school 
districts 
in the 
county, outside of the city of Los An- 
geles, is 44; 
the number 
of teachers 
employed is 52, and the average daily 
attendance 
of pupils about 
1,500. 
The 
only districts with graded schools em- 
ploying more 
than one 
teacher, are: 
Anaheim, 
three 
teachers; 
Alameda 
district, in the Los Nietos 
College 
settlement, 
two 
teachers; 
Gallatin, 
two teachers; BosNietos,two teachers; 
Compton, two teachers; 
Richland, two 


teachers, 
and will probably 
employ 


another within three months, 
and El 


Monte, two teachers. 
Fifteen*nf the 
schools are kept 
in small 
houses, but 
the people in five of the fifteen districts 
will build 
new 
houses 
within 
six 
months at a cost of $1,200 to $2,000 
each. 
During the past year the num- 
ber of new districts organized was five 
and of new school houses built ten. 
The expenditures 
for school 
pur- 


poses in the county (Los Angeles city 
not included) the past school year, were 


Teachers' 
salaries 
(24,700 
17 
Rents, 
repairs, 
fuel and contingent 


expenses 
4,801 08 


School 
libraries 
700 14 
School apparatus 
193 IS 


Sites, buildings and furniture 
7,230 20 


Total 
$37,630 27 


The estimated 
value of school prop- 
erty July 1, 1874, was reported by the 
Trustees as follows: 
Lota, school-houses 
and furniture 
$49,704 
,37 


School libraries 
,3,7«« 13 


School apparatus 
1,300 00 


Total 
804,770 60 


These reports are not complete from 


all the districts, and the total should 
be fully$60,000. 


Since July 1. 1874, several 
districts 


have built new school-houses 
and pur- 


chased 
first-class 
furniture 
for 
the 


school-rooms, 
or voted taxes 
to build 


houses, as follows: 
San Gabriel, house nnd furniture 
$2,500 


Alameda, 
" 
" 
" 
3,000 


Oraugethorpe, " 
" 
" 
1,500 


Cuhuengu, 
" 
" 
'* 
1,000 


Green Meadows, tux levied 
2,000 


o<d Mission, 
?' 
" 
2,000 


Elizabeth Luke, " 
" 
750 


Some 
other districts 
have voted to 


levy taxes, of which we have no defi- 
nite reports. 


The foregoing facts and figures show 


that the public school 
system 
of Los 


Angeles county occupies an advanced 
position and should be a great induce- 
ment to people in older settled com- 
munities, 
wno 
intend 
to seek new 


homes, to cast their lot with us. 


The prospects 
for more and better 


work tliis new year are encouraging. 
Under the new system 
of apportion- 


ment of public school funds, every dis- 
trict in the State will receive $500 an- 
nually, and those 
districts with more 


than 50 children bet ween five and sev- 
enteen years of age will receive from 
$3 to $5 for each 
child in addition to 


the apportionment 
of $500 to each dis- 


trict. 
In 
Los Angeles 
county 
the 


public 
school 
funds 
this 
year will 


amount to nearly $70,000. 


Hon. J. Ross Bkowne, ex-Minister 


to China,and a newspaper correspond- 
ent of known ability, recently visited 
Los Angeles, 
and expresses 
himself 


astonished 
at our wonderful growth 


and progress. 
From his letter to the 


San Francisco Newt Letter we extract 
the following: 


And here allow me to note confiden- 


tially, for the benefit of any 
of my 


friends who have had no luck in their 
attempts to replenish 
the earth, that 


tliere is something in the air of Los 
Angeles county, or the tropical vege- 
tation, or the water, or the quality of 
the soil, that makes 
many 
a joyless 


couple 
happy 
who settle 
there. 
1 


believe 
the 
insurance 
companies 


would be willing to issue policies ou 
risks of that kind for a small premium. 
There 
arc 
ladies 
who came 
to Los 


Augeles a few years ago utterly bereft 
of hope, now blessed 
with twins and 


even triplicates. 


ABOUT two bnndred marriages were 


recorded 
during 
the 
year. 
Many 


more couples 
were 
made 
happy in 


this city in 1874. , 


Mines in Los Angeles County. 


Although the first gold known 
to 


have been found in the .State was 
ob- 


tained in this county, in ibii'i, in the 
Santa Clara valley, 
as yet compara- 


tively little attention lias been 
given 


to the 
development 
of the 
mineral 


wealth of this district. 
During 
the 


year 
1874 several 
mining 
companies 


were 
organized 
with 
ample 
capital 


and determination to work. 
During 


the year just commenced mining oper- 
ations will be active In various 
parts 


of Los Angeles county, and 
the yield 


of precious ores promises to be largely 
in excess of that of former years. 


The Castac 
mines, In the San 
Fer- 


nando 
neighborhood, 
have 
excited 


much attention during the year, 
aud 


experienced miners say that there are 
thousands 
of acres 
of as rich 
gravel 


there as was ever worked iv California; 
thsse mines have been 
worked for 30 


years, 
paying dirt being packed 
on 


donkeys four miles to water; 
a large 


ditch is being 
constructed 
to 
these 


mines from Elizabeth 
Lake, 
and 
big 


results 
are 
expected 
therefrom. 
Iv 


the San 
Gabriel 
valley rich 
silver 


quartz 
has 
been 
worked 
and 
fine 


placer mines 
in the same 
neighbor- 


hood; here Dr. 
Winston 
and others 


have gone to work with abundant 
cap- 


ital. 
Rich mines have 
been worked 


in the Santa Clara valley; 
the Sierra 


Madre mountains; 
the Santa 
Susana 


mountains aud in Soledad Pass. 
Dur- 


ing the year numerous 
rich 
discov- 


eries have been made in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood 
of the city of Los 


Angeles. 
Some fifty miles north 
of 


the city valuable copper deposits have 
been unearthed, 
and during the 
past 


month there has been a great 
excite- 


ment over very rich quicksilver mines 
discovered 
in 
the 
San 
Fernando 


mountains. 
Near Anaheim, and also 


near San Fernando, 
fine marble 
has 


been 
discovered, 
and 
immense 
coal 


deposits are known to exist in various 
parts of the 
county, although 
as yet 


deemed inaccessable. 
The deposits of 


petroleum at Sau Fernando 
and 
else- 


where In the county are simply 
enor- 


mous. 
Our mines, when fully devel- 


oped, will be 
a source 
of Immense 


wealth and give support to many 
in- 


dustries. 


Mines 
in San 
Bernardino 
and 
Inyo 


Counties. 


In furnishing supplies to the min- 


ing camps 
in San 
Bernardino 
and 


Inyo counties 
the merchants 
of Los 


Angeles have a profitable 
trade, 
and 


one that is steadily 
on 
the increase. 


Large quantities 
of the bullion 
and 


ores from these mines find their way to 
market 
via Los Angeles, 
and 
when 


contemplated 
roads are built Los 
An- 


«;<Aco 
buulncou 
l.ouoco 
-will 
lIuYC 
H 


"dead sure thing" on the bulk of this 
trade. 
Our farming population 
will 


also share in this rich traffic. 


First in importance come the 
Pan- 


amint mines. 
Immense shipments of 


lumber and 
supplies 
have been 
for- 


warded from here to these mines 
dur- 


ing the past Fall, and shipments 
are 


constantly 
going ou. 
A railroad 
to 


these 
mines 
is tlemanded, 
and 
Los 


Angeles capital will build it. A Her- 
ald correspondent 
gives the follow- 


ing particulars of this new mining re- 
gion: 
? 


These mines 
are 
in Inyo county, 


about 200 miles from Los Angeles city, 
by an excellent 
wagon 
road. 
The 


first discoveries were made in April, 
1873, but the excitement did not fairly 
commence 
until last summer. 
Over 


one 
thousand 
locations 
have 
been 


made, many of them already 
devel- 


oped into rich mines. 
The formation 


is generally 
limestone, 
but many of 


the ledges 
are in slate 
antl granite. 


Assays and working teßts of the ores 
show values 
ranging 
from 
$100 
to 


$4,000 per 
ton, 
the 
average 
being 


abouts4oo. 
A large number 
of the 


principal mines have passed 
into 
the 


hands of a 
company 
known 
as 
the 


Surprise Valley Milland Water Com- 
pany, represented 
by Senators 
Stew- 


art and Jones, of Nevada. 
The 
com- 


pany have expended 
a large sum of 


money in the purchase 
and opening 


of their mines, and are yet at a great 
expense?though 
the yield of some of 


their mines in first-class 
ore, 
which 


they ship to England 
for reduction, 


is returning to them 
much 
of their 


outlay. 
No new minitig district has 


ever had the advantage 
of heavy 
cap- 


ital, as has Panamint, 
so early in its 


history. 
There 
are 
yet 
scores 
of 


mines, showing 
equally 
as 
well as 


those 
owued by the 
Stewart-Jones 


company, 
awaiting development 
by 


labor and capital. About 1,500 persons 
are now in this mining camp and next 
Spring the rush promises 
to be 
im- 


mense. 
The best route is by the way 


ofLos Angeles. 


Fifty miles northeast 
of Panamint, 


in the Coso District, gold, silver, lead 
and quicksilver mines, of equal 
rich- 


ness with those 
at 
Panamint, 
have 


been discovered 
within tho past 
few 


months, and tho probilities 
are that 


there will bo big excitement 
at the 


"Coso" next Spring. 
A correspond- 


ent has the 
following to 
say 
about 


these mines: 


New Coso willin three months 
at- 


tract more attention than any mining 
camp on tlie Pacific coast. 
A party 


of gentlemen from San Francisco 
pur- 


chased, 
a few days 
ago, 
interests 
in 


one 
mine 
amounting 
to 
$100,0(10, 


This is a vast mineral country. 
Pros- 


pectors aro 
out in every 
direction, 


Coso, Wild Rose, 
Death 
Valley antl 


Argus. 
Returned 
prospectors 
speak 


very encouragingly 
of each and 
every 


one of them. 
[ From Cerro Gordo, in Inyo county, 


large qualities ot lead, in bars, 
have 


been forwarded to this city for 
Ship- 


ment. 
Of late 
considerable 
of this 


trade has been diverted to the 
Raker- 


field route, but as soon as the Los An- 
geles and Independence 
road 
is com- 


pleted, all tho.ore will be shipped 
to 


this place antl all supplies 
purchased 


here. 
The galena ore is mixed 
with 


silver?almost 
pure lead, 
with 
suffi- 


cient silver in it to more than pay the 
cost of reduction. 
Messrs. 
Beaudry 


and Belcher 
have 
a 
large force 
of 


miners at work, with complete 
smelt- 


ing works close at hand. 
They 
give 


the most favorable report for the year 
?the result being eleven tons 
of bul- 


lion per 
day. 
This 
yield 
will be 


doubled, 
when the facilities of trans- 


portation are increased. 
New mines 


are 
soon 
to be 
opened 
that 
will 


double the product of bullion in this 
district. 


From the many rich mines of gold, 


silver and 
lead, 
in San 
Bernardino 


couDty, the reports 
are 
most 
favor- 


uble. 
A Herald correspondent, 
who 


visited most of the camps, 
gives the 


following mining intelligence: 


In Bear valley, thirty-fivemiles by 


trail, and eighty-five miles by wagon 
road, from San 
Bernardino, 
the gold 


quartz is exceedingly 
rich, 
and 
ex- 


cellent silver mines are in close prox- 
imity. 
One hundred 
Caucasians 
and 


thirty Chinamen 
are 
employed 
here 


?the 
Chinamen 
in repairing 
roads. 


The pay is $3 per day and board. 
A 


new 40-stamp mill is about ready 
for 


work. 
The surrounding country will 


be thoroughly prospected 
next Spring, 


as the experts are sanguine that other 
rich leads exist in the neighborhood. 
The facilities for mineral development 
are 
splendid. 
Wood and water are 


abundant. 


Holcomb 
valley, 
adjoining 
Bear 


Valley, is rich 
in gold 
ami 
silver 


quartz. 
There are mountains 
upon 


mountains of gold quartz, 
and those 


interested 
there 
are ready 
to swear 


"that the region is richer than 
Corn- 


stock ever dared to be." 


AtLytle creek, 
twelve miles from 


San Bernardino, there are fine placer 
mines. 
A company from San 
Fran- 


cisco are running two hydraulics, 
and 


making big money. 


The Ivanpah 
mines 
are 
rich 
in 


silver quartz, assaying 
from 51,200 
to 


$2,000 per ton. 
Twenty men 
are at 


work with a pulverizer. 


At Lone 
valley, 
and 
numerous 


other 
new 
mining 
regions, 
within 


forty miles of San 
Bernardino, 
fine 


developments 
of gold and silver quartz 


have been made during the year. 
Oltl 


miners predict that at least 2,000 pros- 
pectors willbe at work inside of three 
months?if 
one in twenty Is success- 


ful the yield of precious 
metals 
will 


be wonderfully increased. 


San Bernardino County. 


It is an agreeable 
task for the Her- 


ald to note the increase in population 
aud 
the 
general 
prosperity 
of our 


neighbor to the east?San 
Bernardino 


county?during 
tho past 
year. 
This 


section 
is 
irioumiy to our city, uotn 


by 
natural 
aud artificial channels. 


The trade of that county comes to Los 
Angeles with as much certainty as the 
needle 
points 
to the north star, and 


our business 
men assuredly 
have 
a 


right to rejoice in the prosperity 
and 


brilliant prospects of San Bernardino 
?county 
and town. 


This Is the " king county" of the 


State as far as area 
is concerned, 
con- 


taining over ten millions of acres. 
Its 


northern and eastern limits abound iv 
minerals. 
The valley of San Bernar- 


dino, in the southwestern 
part of the 


county, is exceedingly 
rich in soil- 


sixty miles in length by thirty in 
breadth?well 
watered 
by mountain 


streams and offering great advantages 
to the thriftyimmigrant. 


In the centre of this fertile basin 
is 


the town of San Bernardino, some ten 
miles distant from the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevadas. 
The town has an ele- 


gant site, and with its broad streets, 
abundance 
of 
fruit 
and 
shade 


trees, its artesian 
wells and 
streams 


of living water coursing 
along 
the 


walks, 
is sure 
to gain the favorable 


opinion of the visitor. 
At least one 


hundred 
artesian 
wells 
have 
been 


bored within a radius 
of five miles 


from 
the centre 
of the town?their 


deptli averaging 
from 50 to 175 feet. 


The town has a population 
of nearly 


3,500?an 
increase of about one thous- 


and during the year. 
A new 
Court 


House and many other buildings are 
in process 
of construction. 
Its deni- 


zens are exceedingly enthusiastic 
and 


will wager their "coin" that the town 
will have 
15,000 
population 
inside of 


five years. 
Within the year town lots 


have increased in value from $7 50@, 
$10 to $20@530 per foot, with an 
up- 


ward tendency. 
The climate, outside 


the basin, is dry and good for the sick, 
and scores of invalids have here found 
a refuge. 
There 
are 
several 
other 


valleys in the county?San 
Gorgonlo 


and Holcomb among 
them?that 
are 


favorable 
for the potato, corn, barley 


and wheat. 
Fruits 
are prolific, and 


even 
the 
orange 
nourishes. 
The 


country is well timbered 
and fuel is 


exceedingly cheap. 
Aside from the 


valleys and the mineral-laden 
moun- 


tains, the county is a desert, entirely 
wanting In water and prolific in noth- 
ing but sage brush and 
prickly pear. 


The population of the entire county 
does not exceed 
10,000, 
and there are 


fertile valleys for one hundred 
times 


that population. 
Land 
is cheap, and 


now is the time for the 
over-crowded 


farmers in the East 
and North to nii- 


grate to this county. 
The sheep graze 
!is immense 
in extent; 
bee 
culture 


( will prove 
remunerative; 
the 
vine 


flourishes; 
cotton 
and 
tobacco 
have 


been raised 
with success. 
The direct 


route to San Bernardino 
is via Los 


Augeles. 
By next Spring our railroad] 


will traverse 
the county?up 
to the 


very mountains. 


Ur.improved 
land, 
with privileges 


of irrigation, ranges 
from $25 to $50 


per acre. 
The 
average 
yield to the 


acre is as follows: 20,000 lbs. potatoes; 
50 to 70 bushels wheat; 50 t075 bushels 
barley; 
30 to 00 bushels corn?in 
some 


bottom lands over one hundred bush- 
els of corn to the acre. 
Farm hands- 


receive 
$25 
te $30 per month 
with 


board; 
but most of the farm 
work is 


done by Mexicans, who receive 
75 ets. 


per diem and board themselves. 


Compton. 


Compton, a place of several hundred 


inhabitants, Is located 
about mldway 


between Los Angeles and 
Wilming- 


ton.ou the L. A. &8. P. R. R. It takes 
its name in honor to one of our thor- 
ough going business 
men, 
Mr. G. 


Compton, 
who came 
to the 
golden- 


coast in the days of '49. 
Six or seven 


years ago this section was but a barren 
tract, despite its fruitful soil. 
Now 


the aspect is entirely different. 
The 


many 
attractions 
of its 
healthful 


climate, to appreciate 
which it must 


be visited, it being situated 
so as 
to- 


catch the health-bearing 
breeze from 


thrsea, 
but far enough from the shore 


that the fragile constitution 
need not 


fear, have called in one aftei another, 
until the inhabitants can now boast of 
a large, 
energetic 
and 
enterprising 


community, 
churches, 
good 
schools, 
isr 
and whatever else is desirable 
to ren-i<* 


der home 
happy. 
In this vicinity 


willbe found large bodies of farming 
land, 
much of 
which will produce 


from 75 to 100 bushels of corn per acre 
almost evry year without irrigation. 
Here fine Hows of water from artesian 
wells ofmoderate deptli have been very 
successfully obtained,so 
that any one, 


with a little expense, 
can have plenty 


of water forthe driest year that comes. 
Considering that a good deal of this 
land can be bought at from $20 to $30 
per acre, and remembering 
the great 


productiveness 
of thesoil,wood having 


boon grown to such an extent within 
thelastfouryearsthatit 
is now hauled 


to other points for sale, 
does it not 


behoove parties of limited (or unlim- 
ited) means 
seeking 
a retreat 
in the 


land of fruits and flowers, 
to give it 


favorable notice? 
From the farmers 


in the Compton 
neighborhood 
come 


favorable reports of the 
year's 
opera- 


tions. 


Spadra and the Surrounding Country. 


The valley of San Jose, in which 


Spadra is located, eight years ago was 
almost a barren plain. 
It has now a 


population of about 
1,000 souls, and 


there are probably 10,000 acres of land 
(unsurpassed 
in the State) under culti- 


vation. 
The value of land Is from $40 


to $100 per acre. 
All the farmers give 


favorable reports 
of the year's crops. 


There have been within the last year 
twenty 
buildings 
erected, 
with 
as 


mauy miles of new 
fence put up, by 


Messrs. Philips, Beach, Rubottom and 
others. 
There is a colony 
located 


about 
four miles northeast 
of 
the 


town of Spadra, 
of some 
twenty-flve 


families. 
They 
purchased 
land of 


Don Pancho Palomores?two 
thousand 


acres. 
In the town there are 
two 


wholesale and retail stores, one black- 
smith 
and 
wheelwright 
shop, 
one 


livery and sale stable, one hay yard? 
all doing a good business. 
There will 


be a harness 
shop opened 
in a few 


days, with other improvements. 
The 


Rubottom 
House has received 
since 


July Ist, 
1,500 registered 
guests, 
and 


"Uncle Billy" entertained 
them all in. 


good style. 


The El Monte District. 


Tho 
town of El Monte, 
the first 


American 
settlement 
in the county, 


is on the line of the railroad, 
twelve 


miles 
east 
of Los Angeles. 
It has 


several 
good 
stores, 
a fine hotel, a 


first-class school-house, 
an exceedingly 


harmonious 
religious 
congregation 


with a substantial 
house of worship, 


arid several 
fraternal 
organizations. 


The business 
of tho town has been 


excellent during the year 
and will 


steadily increase, owing to the general 
prosperity ofits surroundings. 


The farmers 
in tho vicinity of El 


Monte aro all doing well. 
The soil, 


generally, 
is dark and moist, needing 


no irrigation. It is the best 
potato* 


country in Southern California. 
Corn 


has yielded well this year, from GO to 
100 bushels 
to the acre. 
Barley has 


been too rank. 
All kinds 
of vegeta- 


bles 
have 
flourished 
in profusiop. 


Quite a number of now settlers have 
come in during the year and tho com- 
munity willbe largely increased this 
year, ifthe Temple Ranch, a large tract 
in that section, 
is subdivided 
and of- 


fered 
for 
sale. 
First-class 
farming 


lands range from $60 to $100 per acre, 


to tho foot-hills good farms 


can be 
purchased 
at from $25 to $-10 


per acre. 
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The Tustin Settlement. 


To the 
east 
of Santa 
Ana, 
and 


twelve miles from 
the ocean, 
is the 


Tustin Settlement, 
comprising 
some 


sixty farms of from twenty to forty 
acres each. 
The age of the settlement 


U less than two years. 
Water can 
be 


readily obtained by artesian 
welis, or 


brought iv ditches 
from the 
Santa 


Ana river. 
The soil is a sandy 
loam, 


and rye, barley and corn, the principal 
«;rops, flourish 
finely. 
Tobacco 
has 


been 
successfully 
cultivated. 
The 


farmers have neat homes and comfort- 
able out houses. 
There 
is 
a good 


school in the settlement, 
and 
three 


religious denominations 
have organi- 


zations 
there. 
Unimproved 
lands 


range from $20 to $50, and 
improved 


from $50 to $70. 
Probably one-fourth 


of the 
land in the settlement, 
one 


thousand acres, is open to new comers 
at the above price. 


Santa Ana. 


Eight miles from the ocean, and six 


from Anaheim, 
lies the 
prosperous 


settlement of Santa 
Ana, containing 


over 15,000 acres 
of light adobe 
and 


sandy loam soil. 
There 
are 
irrigat- 


ing ditches running from 
the Santa 


Ana river, 
with an 
abundance 
of 


water, 
and 
about 
a 
dozen 
artesian 


wells, from 40 to 290 feet deep, in the 
settlement. 
About half ofthe land is 


under cultivation, the farms ranging 
from 20 to 100 acres each. 
About 8,000 


acres are offered to settlers 
at 
from 


$10 
to $60 per acre, 
according 
to 


location 
and improvements. 
There 


are two fine schools in tlie settlement 
and 
four 
religious 
organizations. 


Rye, barley and corn, yielding 40, 50 
and 80 bushels to the acre respectively, 
are tbe chief crops. 
Tbe citron has 


flourished beyond expectations. 
Syca- 


more trees have 
been 
planted 
very 


generally and have 
Santa 


Ana will have 
a steady 
growth for 


years to come. 


Cienega and La Ballona. 


These 
flourishing settlements, 
so 


well watered 
by 
the 
Cienega, 
send 


in favorable 
reports 
for the 
year. 


New settlers have come in during the 
pas>t twelve months with ample 
capi- 


tal, and improvements 
can 
be noted 


on all sides. 
First-class farming lands 


can 
be 
purchased, 
with 
irrigation 


privileges, at from §23 to $60 per acre. 
The 
neighborhood 
has 
a flest-class 


school, under the" management 
of 8. 


A. NValdron, an experienced 
teacher, 


and a substantia! 
church willhe erect- 


ed during the year. 
The Cionega val- 


ley is.ten miles long and three 
wide. 


Abundant water is near 
the surface, 


aud the grafting is good in all seasons. 
All grains flourish, especially 
corn, 


wheat, 
rye and barley. 
All fruits, 


save 
the orange, 
and 
every 
known 


vegetable 
flourish. 
The 
land can 


all be irrigated, 
but there has 
as yet 


been no need for the process. 
La Bal- 


lona valley is ten miles long and four 
wide; it has 
just as good 
character- 


istics as its neighbor, the Cicnega val- 
ley. 
The table lands sloping from the 


sea to the mountains furnish splendid 
sheep 
range. 
As examples 
of the 


fruitfUlness 
of this section, 
we add 


the following reports for t*W year from 
a few farms 
in this 
section 
of the 


country. 


John A. Young the past year raised 


5,000 bushels of barley from 
100 acres, 


without irrigation. 


A. Rose 
has growing on his farm 


oranges, lemons, tigs, peaches, 
apples 


and grants. 


J. K. Holmes 
produced 
this 
year 


200 bushels of potatoes, 
90 bushels 
of 


corn and 4 tons of hay per acre. 


H. H. Gird lias 
a very fine stock 


and dairy rancho 
that 
has 
steadily 


yielded an abundance 
of pasturage for 


300 head of cattle and 50 horses. 


Los Nietos. 


One of the richest farming sections 


of Los Angeles county, lies in the val- 
ley of tho San Gabriel river, bounded 
on the north by tlie El Monte district, 
and extending in a south-westerly 
di- 


rection along the course of the stream 
for thirteen 
miles, 
with an 
average 


width of six miles. 
The whole section, 


as we have located it, bears the name 
of Los Niktos. 
The land 
is level, 


with a uniform 
slope 
towards 
the 


ocean 
on 
the south-west, 
tbe soil is 


rich 
aud 
strong 
and 
the irrigating 


facilities are unsurpassed. 
Itlsclaim- 


ed 
that the water of the Sau Gabriel 


is sufficient to irrigate morn than twice 
the area of the valley. 
The chief pro- 


ducts are corn, barley, rye and wheat. 
The yield of these cereals, 
as well as 


that ofevery variety of farm product, 
is so enormous that a man must see the 
soil and its crops to believe the follow- 
ing facts and figures : 


One hundred and twenty-five bush- 


els of corn per acre is not an unusual 
yield, and the average crop is eighty 
bushels. 
This bountiful return is for 


the 
mere labor of planting 
and irri- 


gating, 
no hoeing being required, 
and 


the irrigation itself being neither diffi- 
cult nor expensive. 
To illustrate the 


lasting quality of the soil, we may 
mention that a piece of ground on the 
farm 
of ex-Governor 
Pico 
has 
been 


planted In corn every year during the 
last 
century 
and 
the yield this year 


was 
as large as that of 1874. 
Wheat 


is not very extensively 
sown in the 


Los Nietos country, for the reason that 
it grows too rank with a tendency to 
rust. 
Parley, 
rye and oats yield lage- 
ly. 
Uats stafiu seven 
reel 
utgn 
aim 


head finely, 
The average yield ofbar- 
ley is estimated 
at seventy-live 
bush- 


els per acre. 
Irish and sweet potatoes 


grow in abundance, 
ofexcellent qual- 


ity, and keep well. 
All kinds ofvege- 


tables 
grow with little more labor 


than 
their planting. 
A 
beet 
has 


been 
grown 
that 
weighed 
20-5 


pounds; 
a 200 pound pumpkin Is not 


extraordinary; 
a 26 pound head ofcab- 


bage 
is common. 
Seventy 
tons of 


beets 
to the acre 
is not considered 


a large yield. 
Almost every kind of 


fruit 
is grown 
here. 
At Temple's 


farm ou the north the finest quality of 
oranges 
are raised; at Bixby's on the 


south, 
near 
the ocean, 
may be seen 
thrifty bearing 
orange 
trees; 
also at 


Foster's 
on the west and at Mrs. Car- 


penter's 
on the east. 
These 
are the 


older trees, 
while all through the set- 
tlement, bounded by the points named, 
are 
planted 
groves 
of young orange 


trees, 
evetywhere 
growing 
finely. 


What issaid of the orange is also true 
of limes, 
lemons, 
and semi-tropical 


fruits of every description. 
Peaches, 


apples, 
apricots 
and pears 
are alike 
indigenous 
t<» the locality. 
The fann- 
ers ofLos Nietos claim that they pro- 
duce 
a 
better quality of apple than 


any other section ofSouthern Califor- 
nia. 
Small 
fruit, blackberries, 
ras- 


berries, 
strawberries 
and 
the like, of 


fine 
flavor, are 
produced 
in abund- 


ance. 


The following is a list of the exports 


from Downey City, the shipping point 
of this district, for the year 1874 up to 
December 
26th, 
when the statement 


was closed : 
Corn, sacks 
4.1,550, 
t*5,018,250 


Barley, " tu.lll 
" 1,061.655 


Peas, 
" 
44 
" 
5,500 


Beans, 
" 
552 
" 
41,401 


Potatoes" 
68 
" 
8,160 


Russian 
Barley, sks 1,506 
" 
19s,7St» 


Castor Mean*, 
" 
40 
" 
2,405 
Ground Feed, 
" 
4U9 
" 
41,800 
Rye, 
sacks 
4,772 
" 


6!K5,400 


Wheat, 
" 
1,272 
« 
185,:!60 
Popcorn," 
118, 
" 
11.420 
Meal, 
" 
251, 
" 
8,175 
Wool, bales 
201, 
" 
62,310 
Meal, 
bbls, 
,'J6O 
" 
45,000 
Brooms, doz 
97 


After reading 
these 
favorable 
re- 


ports, 
the question likely to be asked 


by the now comer or the person at a 
distanco 
la : 
Can 
this land be 
pur- 


chased, and ifso, at what price ? 
We 


answer, 
a great deal of it is purchas- 


able at, all tilings considered, 
very 


reasonable 
figures. 
Tho land not al- 


ready 
in the hands 
of settlers is for 


sale at prices 
that may range at, say, 


from 
$6 to §30 pcs acre. 
Very little, 


and 
that of the poorest quality, Is to 


be had at the minimum figure. 
Iv tbe 


central 
and 
most 
heavily populated 


part of Los Nietos settlement, 
the soil 


is cut into garden 
and orchard 
plats 


ranging in size from one to twenty 
acres. 
The intending settler must not 


be surprised 
if he is asked much lar- 


ger prices for land than those wo have 


named. 
Real estate 
In desirable 
lo- 


calities, in small area, 
or under culti- 


vation, may bring as much as $100 per 
acre, but even at that price, it should 
uot be counted dear when its produc- 
ing qualities are taken into considera- 
tion. 


Downey City, tlie principal town of 


the Los Nietos 
section, has been fur 


some time the southern 
terminus 
of 


the Anaheim 
branch of the Southern 


Pacific Railroad. 
The place 
bat 
a 


population 
of perhaps 
two hundred 


and 
fifty; it is 
enterprising 
and 


thrifty, as 
most of the places of its 


kind, which grow up from a necessity 
Of commerce. 
It is supported by the 


rich agricultural 
country which sur- 


rounds it and has the best 
of founda- 


tions for continued prosperity. 
Some 


additional Importance may have been 
added to Downey City from 
the fact 


of its being heretofore 
at 
the end of 


the railroad. 
This prestige, whatever 


it may have been, will now be lost, as 
the road at present 
writing has 
been 


extended as far as Anahefhi? eighteen 
miles further south. 
The town, how- 


ever, can never be of less Importance 
than it.is now, and it will increase 
as 


the country around it becomes 
better 


developed. 


Allcoming to Los Angeles 
county 


in search of homes willfind it to their 
advantage 
to visit Los Nietos 
settle- 


ment and see 
and examine 
for them- 


selves. 
But there 
are other equally 


rich localities iv Los Angeles 
valley 


offering like advantages 
to the farmer, 


to each of which it is our purpose 
to 


direct attention. 


Centinela 
Colony. 


The Centinela Land Company have 


purchased 
2-5,000 acres 
of the choicest 


farming and fruit land in the 
State. 


This land lies just beyond 
the city 


limits of Los Angeles 
and extends 
to 


the ocean. 
It is nearly all choice val- 


ley land, and will produce allkinds of 
grain and 
all semi-tropical 
fruits. 


Wheat has been grown upon the tract, 
and orange and lime trees are now in 
full bearing. 
There 
is an orchard 


containing 8,000 
orange, 
lemon, lime 


and almond 
trees, 
and 
the nursery 


contains nearly as many more. 
These 


trees are all four years 
old. 
The Cen- 


tinela creek waters the northern 
por- 


tion of the land; and water can be ob- 
tained anywhere at from 25 to 50 feet. 


The climate is the finest on the coast, 


varying but little from 00 degrees all 
the year round. 


This 
land with 
all the improve- 


ments, orange 
and other fruit trees, 


sheep, etc., 
etc., will be distributed 


among the shareholders?each 
share 


entitling the holder to one?one 
thou- 


sandth part of the whole. 


Each shareholder purchases 
his land 


including his share 
in the improve- 


hWHi Hiiocp etc. 
at pXMper aero, 
mc 


land is being subdivided into 5, 10, 20, 
40, 80 and 
100 acre 
lots, and will be 


sold at auction on 
January 
18th and 


March Sth, 
1575. 
All that it brings 


over $10.05 per acre?which 
is the cost 


of tho 
land 
alone? will be 
divided 


among the shareholders. 


As it is expected 
that 
tho farming 


lands willsell for from S2O to $50 per 
acre, it is easy to see 
that 
there will 


be a large surplus to divide amongthe 
shareholders. 
Each 
shareholder can, 


ifhe choses, 
buy land with his stock 


and still share in the surplus 
profits. 


Large grants have been made 
by the 


company to found a college and public 
schools. 
All religious 
bodies, 
and 


the Grangers, 
Masons, 
Odd Fellows 


and Temperance 
Societies are liberally 


dealt with. 
The sale 
of intoxicating 


liquors, and the ereccion of saloons, 
is 


forbidden by the charter of the com- 
pany. 
A railway is projected through 


the tract 
from 
Los 
Angeles 
to the 


ocean. 


The vicinityof these 
lands 
to the 


city of Los Angeles?the 
inexhausti- 


ble fertility of the soil?the 
perfect 


climate nnd the cheap price at which 
shareholders 
buy the land, render this 


one of the best opportunities 
ever of- 


fered tho public to obtain 
cheap 
aud 


delightful homes. 
It is expected that 


the surplus profits willbe so large that 
the shareholder 
who buys 
land with 


his stock will get all that his land will 
cost him back in dividends. 
Full in- 


formation can be obtained from W. H. 
Martin, California Ivmigrant 
Union, 


534 California St., 
San Francisco, 
or 


at the Centinela 
Land Company 
Of- 
fice, No. 8 Temple Block. 


»?» 
A committee 
recently 
examined 


seventeen 
applicants 
over 18 years of 


age, for positions as cadets in the ser- 
vice of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship 


company. 
They were examined 
in 
the first four rules of arithmetic, 
sim- 
ple geography, 
spelling and punctua- 


tion. Five candidates 
were accepted. 


The San Francisco 
Chronicle referring 


to this examination 
says 
: 
'Tt was 
demonstrated 
during the course of ex- 


aminations 
that 
the applicants 
who 


had received 
their schooling 
in pri- 


vato institutions failed most conspic- 
uously, while all the successful candi- 
dates 
weio educated 
in the public 


schools." 


On tho 28th ult the advertised sale 


of the Sacramento 
Union took place 


and 
tho property was bid in by Paul 
Moriull, one of the proprietors, 
for 


$65,000, 
for the firm. 
No change will 


take place in the ownership, 
manage- 


ment or tone of the paper. 


OUR CHURCHES. 


B>Bl?l? tillHevi.'W 
r,,r 
!!\u25a0>' 
Voir 


AllKvllKioiiN M? tU Prosperous 
in 


l.os Auji<>l<-«. 


Los Ang«l« can witli pride call nt- 


I?OXIon to tlie number of its religious 
organizations and tliuir general pros- 
perity. 
Ten lieiioniiuat lottS are repre- 


sented 
In tins city; each 
one has a 


large congregation 
and makes favora- 


ble report for ihe year. 
In this relig- 


ious review the Herald gives prefer- 
ence to the Catholic Church, by right 
of priority. 


TDK CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Tlie Catholics 
came 
to Southern 


California 
In 
1709, and established 
a 


mlaflion at San Uabriel,the first in this 
county, in September 
1771. 
In 
1770 


they 
made 
another 
Mission at 
San 


Juan Capistrano, 
and 
still another 
at 


San Fernando in 1797. 
The Mission 


Church In Los Angeles was establish- 
ed several years 
later, as an especial 


cathedral for the soldiers from Spain 
who desired to worship apart from tlie 
natives. Daily services are still held in 
the San Gabriel church, erected over a 
century ago, and also in the Sau Juan 
and Los 
Angeles Mission churches. 


In 1812 the Mission church 
at San 


Juan Capistrano 
was thrown down by 


an earthquake?the 
only one inSouth- 


ern California ever attended with loss 
of lives?and 
some thirty worshippers 


were crushed to death. 
Although by 


Spanish 
decree 
tlie Catholic 
orders 


were divested of their missions here, 
and the untutored 
native left to seek 


out his own civilization and his own 
salvation, the seed sown hy those early 
fathers has brought forth good fruit, 
even unto the present day. 


In Los Angeles county there are six 


Catholic churches?at 
Los Angeles, 


San Fernando, 
San Jose,Wilmington, 


Anaheim and 
San 
Gabriel. 
During 


the past year there has been a consid- 
erable increase 
in the number of its 


members, 
on account of immigration 


and conversion. 
The Parish 
of our 


Lady of Angels, comprising Los An- 
geles city and the 
large district from 


the San Fernando 
mountains 
to Wil- 


mington, 
contains 
a 
population 
of 


8,000 Catholics. 
The Mission church 


of San Fernando 
is visited occasion- 


ally by a priest from Los Angeles city 
and Wilmington is also attended from 
here twice a month. 
Number of bap- 


tisms in Los Angeles city during the 
past year, 
307; 
deaths, 
203; 
mar- 


riages over 00. 
Here at the church of 


Our Lady of Angels resides 
lit. Itev. 


Thaddeua Amat, C. M.,D. D., Rt.Rev. 
Francis Mora, Coadjutor Bishop; Itev. 
PeterVerdaguer, 
Hector; Itev. Michael 


Divan, Itev. Charles 
Flanagan, 
Itev. 


Michael Lynch and Rev. Gelss. 
The 


pastor of San Uabriel Mission is Itev. 
Joaquin Bot, assisted 
by Rev. Philip 


FarreUey, 
who 
attends 
Santa 
Ana 


mm 
AUnlnrlu. 
m 
uiuuiii 
nuU 


upper and lower San 
Jose, Los Nietos 


and Azusa, about once a month. 
We 


are not in position to state more about 
the Mission at San Juan Capistrano 
than that it is one of the oldest in the 
State and at present in charge of Rev. 
Joseph Meet as pastor. 


TIIKHEBREW SYNAGOGUE. 


The Hebrews established 
a Congre- 


gation in this city In July, ISO2. Rev. 
A. H. Edelman, a most worthy 
gen- 


tleman, is at the 
head of the congre- 


gation. 
At present 
it numbers 
over 


50 members, 
and its prosperity during 


the year has been 
most satisfactory. 


The synagogue 
is on Fort street, 
be- 


tween Second and Third streets. 
ST. ATHANASIUS' EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Episcopal 
services were first held in 


Los Angeles by Bishop Kip, in 
1854, 


in tne then public hall on Main street, 
near 
the present 
site 
of 
tha Pico 


House. 
After an interval of nearly 


ten 
years, 
the 
Rev. 
Chat. Birdsall, 


now 
of San 
Francisco, 
commenced 


services 
in 18G4 and established 
the 


parish 
of 
St. 
Athanasius' 
Church. 


During his stay the brick edifice, still 
In use, was obtained from the Presby- 
terians, 
whose first organization in 


the city had become 
extinct. 
In 18G6 


Rev. Mr. Birdsall removed 
to Stock- 


ton. 
He was succeeded 
by Revs. H. 


H. Messenger 
and 
J. T. Talbot for 


about one 
year each, 
when, after a 


temporary supply for a few months by 
the Rev. C. Q. Loop, now of San Gab- 
riel, who had come to Southern 
Cali- 


fornia for his health, the Rev. George 
Burton was called to theßectorship,in 
1809. Mr.B commenced a boys' and also 
a girls' school, which met with partial 
success; 
but he resigned 
aad left for 


the North in August, 1870. Tho vestry 
then called the Rev. J. B. Gray, who 
entered upon his duties, November 20, 
1870, 
and continued 
his services 
as 


Rector until Feb. 23,1874, when he re- 
signed 
the 
Parish. 
Services 
were 


again held for a few weeks by the Rev. 
C. T. Loop, when, at Easter 
of the 


present 
year, 
the Rev. Wm. H. Hill 


accepted a call and entered 
upon 
the 


Rectorship. 
In May ofthe samo, year 


extensive repairs amounting to about 
$1,200, were made to the church build- 
ing, the same 
being imperatively 
de- 


manded. 
The 
present 
oflicers 
are: 


Rev. 
Wm, 
11. Hill, Rector; 
C. N. 


Wilson, 
Secretary; 
Wm. Pridham, 


Treasurer; 
Vestrymen?E. 
M. Ross, 


W. McKec, 
C. N. Wilson, I. S. Mal- 
lard, B. C. Truman, 
J. M. Griffith and 


Wm. Pridham. 
The number of coni- 


! municauts 
ut 
the 
accession 
of tlie 


present 
Rector 
was i;."»; since then 47 


have been added, one has died aud two 
' 


removed, making the pivent \u25a0Mtbef 
j107. 
The property owned by the Par- 


ish consists 
of the church 
building 


and lot (100 by MB ft.) on the comer of 
iTemple and New High streets; 
also, a 


' 


tract of M acres 
a short distance north 


of the present 
terminus 
of the street 


railroad 
A brick church 
has 
been 


built in San 
Gabriel valley 
by Mr. 


Francis Vinton, of Rhode Island, at 
a 


cost of about $5,000. 
There has been 


no formal church organization but the 
Rev. H. H. 
Messenger 
has officiated 


: there regularly until December, 
1871, 


! when 
he resigned, 
and 
the place 
is 


now vacant. 
RtY. C. T. 
Loop holds 


regular 
services 
at Anaheim, 
and a 


church will soon 0e built at that place. 
The Rev. 
J. B. Gray 
holds monthly 


services at Wilmington and Conipton. 
It is not known that 
any other Epis- 


copal services arc held in this county. 


THE M. E. CHURCH, 


In the year 1853, Bishop Ames, Pres- 


ident of the California 
Conference of 


the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 
ap- 


pointed 
Rev. Adam 
Bland to what 


was then called 
tho "Southern 
Cali- 


fornia Mission," and stationed 
him in 


Los Angeles city. 
When 
he arrived, 


with 
his wife and one little white- 


headed girl, there was not a furnished 
room to te. 
had for them, either in 


hotel or private house, as was thought , 
owing to the strong prejudice that ex- 
isted 
against 
protestant 
ministers. 


There was not a member of the M. E. 
Church in Los Angeles 
at the time, 


but during the yearJ. W. Potts, who 
was living three miles below tho city, 
moved into it, and was the only mem- 
ber at quarterly official meetings?Dr. 
Whisler aud family, members, 
resid- 


ing at EI Monte. 
Ministers were reg- 


ularly 
appointed 
by the 
successive 


annual Conference sessions 
every year 


from 18-53 to 1857, inclusive; one hav- 
ing fallen 
at his post?Rev. 
Elijah 


Merchant, who died in 1850, in a little 
adobe house, 
occupied 
as a parsonage 


on First street. 
But little was accom- 


plished during these yoars, 
the preju- 


dice 
being 
very strong 
against this 


branch of tlie church; 
and not until 


1800, when a permanent 
organization 


was 
effected 
by 
tho Rev. A. Bland, 


then Presiding Elder of the Stockton 
District, the Rev. C. Gillett being ap- 
pointed "preaoherin charge" until the 
ensuing Conference. 
In 
18G7, during 


the pastorate 
of Rev. A. P. Heridon, a 


plain brick church was erected on Fort 
street, at a cost of§3,000, in which ser- 
vices have 
been held regularly 
ever 


since. 
Rev. James Corwin succeeded 


Rev. A. Bland 
as Presiding 
Elder of 


the district, and during his term, and 
while Rev. A. M. Hough 
was pastor, 


a parsonage 
was built on 
the same lot 


with the church. 
In 1871 our present 


Presiding Elder, Rev. 
J. 
R. Tansey, 


was appointed 
to the district. 
The 


membership 
has 
been 
steadily 
in- 


creasing since the organization in ISGG, 
until it has 
now 
reached 
the num- 


ber of 148 in full connection. 
The 


church 
property, 
including the par- 


sonage, 
is worth about $7,000. 
A new 


church enterprise has been inaugurat- 
ed, which will be completed 
during 


the ensuing Spring. 
Already 
nearly 


$6,000 
has 
been subscribed 
by 
the 


membership 
alone, 
several 
of them 


giving as high as $500 each, and 
most 


of the amount 
in notes payable on a 


certain day. 
This amount, which will 


yet be increased by the members, 
to- 


gether 
with 
what 
will be realized 


from 
the 
sale 
of 
church 
property 


and the aid they hope to receive from 
business 
men who feel interested 
in 


the growth and Improvement 
of the 


city,willenable them to erect a house of 
worship which will add to the numer- 
ous attractions 
of the place and which 


willprove a source of blessing 
to the 


community. 
They design 
to erect a 


church 
worth from $12,000 to $15,000, 


with basement 
for Sunday School, and 


other 
modern 
improvements. 
The 


Sunday 
School, including two Bible 


classes, 
numbers 
about 
100, with an 


average 
attendance 
of 80. 
Services 


are held every Sabbath day at 11 A. if. 
and 7p. M.; Sunday School at 12:30 p. 
M. Prayer 
meeting every Thursday 


evening at 7. 
Seats free and all made 


welcome. 
Rev. J. M. Campbell is the 


present 
pastor of the church, and he is 


an efficient and zealous minister. 
THE FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


This church was organized 
with 17 


members 
by Itev. T. Frazer, on the 


11th of January, 
1874, and Judge John 


S. Thompson and Mr. John F. Hawley 
were elected ruling elders. 
Their or- 


dination occurred before the first com- 
munion service, held on Sabbath, the 
Ist day of February. 
Rev. 
A. Cal- 


houn, 
of 
the 
United 
Presbyterian 


Church, from Philadelphia, 
by invita- 


tion, took the pastoral 
charge 
of the 


church during his temporary 
sojourn 


in this city. 
He filled the 
position 


with ability and acceptance 
until the 


Ist of April, after which time the 
church was without a minister for two 
months. 
Rev. A. F. White, LL. D., 


of Oakland, supplied the pulpit from 
the last Sabbath 
in May until the Ist 


of July, 
A Bible class was organized 


on the 7th of June and ou the 21st of 
that month, at thesecand 
communion 


season, 
there were seven 
additions 
to 


MMchurch 
by letter ami one on 
pro- 


fession. 
On tbe sanu'dny, by a uiiati- 


Imoua vote, a call 
was 
extended 
to 


Rev. Dr. White to become tlie regular 
PMfeW of the church. 
During a neces- 


sary absence 
of six weeks, 
this call 


was accept(><!, 
ami on the 16th of Au- 


gust the pastor elect entered 
upon his 


appropriate 
duties. 
On 
the 23d of 


August, Dr. James 
McKce ifmelected 


superintendent 
of the Sabbath School, 


which was 
properly 
organized 
with 


ten pupils the followingSabbath. 
At 


a communion 
service held on the 13th 


of September 
there were sixadditi 
>; 
?? 


to the church by letter and one on pro- 
fession, 
A Hoard 
of 
Deacons 
Vtl 


elected on the 20th and ordained on 
the 27th of the same 
month. 
There 


was al-o a Hoard of Trustees 
elected 


the Ist of November. 
At the com- 


munion service which occurred on the 
Oth of December 
there 
were 
twelve 


additions by letter and live on profes- 
sion. 
There 
have 
been 
connected 


with this church, in all, 49 members. 
One 
was 
dismissed 
to unite with a 


church 
in Oregon, 
and two have 
re- 


moved 
to others 
of 
the 
country. 


There have 
been 
two adult and two 


infant baptisms. 
Including the Bible 


class, there are 
107 names ou the list 


of pupils in 
the Sabbath 
School, of 


whom 
103 are in attendance. 
There is 


a good choir, 
and 
flood Templars' 


Hall, where public worship is held, is 
well filled by an intelligent congrega- 
tion. 
The Trustrees are arranging for 


a lot in a central locality aud it is ex- 
pected soon to make an effort to erect 
a house of worship. 


TIIKCONGREGATIONAL CIIUHCH 


Is located 
on New High street 
and 


was organized in October, 
1808. 
The 


present 
pastor, 
Itev. D. T. Packard, 


commenced 
here in January, 
1874. The 


membership 
of the church is 00, nearly 


as many having removed 
during 
the 


past year as were received. 
Rev. Josi- 


ah Bates supplied the pulpil for a few 
months between the pastorate 
of Rev. 


J. T. Wills and that of tlie present 
in- 


cumbent. 
Dr. Lucky preached for the 


church during the Summer 
months, 


while the 
pastor 
was East. 
The 


house 
of 
worship 
has 
lately 
been 


beautified 
by a new cupalo 
and 
the 


site will soon 
become 
more desirable 


than ever, when the grading of the 
street is completed. 
Much interest 
is 


sutstained in the Sabbath 
School, un- 


der the superintendence 
of Mr. Bent, 


and the congregation 
has largely in- 


creased 
during the year. 
Great aid is 


now afforded by the new choir. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH SOUTH. 
TheM. E. Church South was 
organ- 


ized in Los Angeles city in 1870, with 
eight members. 
The church was first 


served 
by Rev. M. W. Glover; 
then 


by the Rev. G. R. Butler. 
In Janu- 


ary, 1873, Rev. A. M. Campbell, 
the 


present 
pastor, 
was 
put 
in charge. 


During the last pastorate the member- 
ship has more than quadrupled 
itself.- 


The 
congregation, 
as 
yet, have no 


house to worship in, but is making an 
effort to build an elegant 
edifice?one 


that willbe an ornament 
to tho city 


and worthy the cause 
of religion. 
A 


lot on Spring 
street 
has 
been 
pur- 


chased, 
and almost 
money sufficient 


to build 
has been obtained 
by sub- 


scription. The congregation at present 
worship 
in Grange 
Hall, on Main 


street. 
There 
is a Sabbath 
School 


connected 
with the charge'minibering 


08 pupils. 
Undertaken, 
as 
this great 


moral work was, under adverse 
cir- 


cumstances, 
the pastor and congrega- 


tion feel that there is much 
to cause 


gratitude to the Great Moral Gover- 
nor of tlie world for the measured 
suc- 


cess which He has vouchsafed 
to grant 


to their labors. 
Churches 
and school 


houses 
are the eloquent 
moral apos- 


tles 
of any community 
and 
preach 


more effectively for itß prosperity 
aud 


growth than anything else; and if so- 
ciety everywhere 
would realize this 


truth and labor to advance 
the moral 


and mental training of tts members, 
untold would be the advantages 
to all 


classes and channels of business. 


BAPTIST CHUBCII. 


The Baptists 
of Los Angeles estab- 


lished a congregation 
last Summer. 


The membership 
is small, but steadily 


ou 
the 
increase. 
Dr. W. Hobbs at 


present fills the pulpit. 
This congre- 


gation as yet has no church of its own 
but services 
are held each Sunday in 
one or the other of our public build- 
ings. 


THE GERMAN CHURCH, 


Under the German Evangelical Inde- 
pendent 
Church, was established 
on 


the Sth day of July, with Rev. J. C. 
Zahn as pastor. 
The church is yet in 


its 
infancy, 
the 
average 
attend- 


ance 
being 
but 
fourteen. 
The 
pastor says this is a hard field, but he 
is determined 
to build up a good con- 
gregation. 
From his own means, 
at 
an expense of $0,000, ho has erected 
a 
frame church, 
witli seating 
capacity 
for 300 peisons, and comfortable 
par- 
sonage. 
Rev. 
Mr. Borchard, 
a Lu- 
theran missionary, 
is at Anaheim, 
or- 
ganizing a church congregation 
ther?, 


DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST. 


The Disciples of Christ are worship- 


ing in tho Court House for the pres- 
ent. 
Preaching every Lord's Day at 


11 o'clock. 
Although not regularly 


organized, 
there is a membership 
of 
23. 
Sunday school meets in the same 
place at 10 o'clock. 
Number of teach- 
ers aud scholars, 
19. 
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City Directory. 


fJ. BEAUDRY 
Mayor 


Olliee, Council Chamber. 


4E.J. CAHBILLO 
City Marshal 


Office, No. -15 Spring street. 
j.j. MELLUB, 
?. 
City Treasurer 


t iitiee, Court House. 


A. W. HUTTON 
City Attorney 


oftleo, No. s*l Temple Block. 


M.KREMER 
City Clerk 


Olliee, No. 45 Sprint; street. 


Wm. E. MOORE 
City Surveyor 


Office, Moore & Kelelier, New High St. 


Common Council: 


Meets At Council Rooms, No. 
15 Spring St.. 


at TUB P. If., Tnursday ofeach week. 


COUNCILMEN ! 


T. P. CAMPRELL. 
1.. LIGHTENBRUGES, 
j. MULLALT. 
J. Q. CABMONA. 


\u25a0W. W. ROBINSON. 
B. SOTELLO. 


M TEKD. 
JOSE M VSCAREL, 


C, F. HUHF.It, 
L. WOI.FS'KILL. 


E. IL WORKMAN, 
T. LEAHY. 


Chamber 
of Commerce; 


S. I.AZARD, Pkes., 


W. J. BRODRJCtv, 
S. B. CASWELL, 


Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


\u25a0J J.NEWMARK, 
EUGENE MEYER, 


JOHN G. DOWNEY, 
J. I>e B. SHOKB, 


«. M. WIONEY, 
1. W. LOUD, 


E. E. HEWITT, 
H. 1), HARROWS. 


Bonril of Education: 


H. D. BARROWS, President. 


M. KREMER, sce'v. 
ALFRED JAMES, 


SJR.J. 
KURT/,, 
J. P WID.NEY. 


DR. W. T. LUCKY,City Supt. Public Wfhoolt 


County 
Directory. 


"A. W. POTTS 
Co. Clerk and Clerk of Courts 


J. W.GILLETTE 
Co. Rcoorderahd Auditor 
i E.ROWAN 
Co.Treasurer 


VC R. ItOWLAND.-Co. Sheriff and Tax Coll. 
<OKO. H. PECK 
Co. Supt. of Schools 


UIONICIO BOTILLER 
Co. Assessor 


!U SEBOLD 
Co. Surveyor 


Bourtl 
Of Nuperi Isors: 


GEO. HINDS, Chairman, 


X. M. GRIFFITH, 
EDWARD EVEY, 


Jp. PALOMARKS, 
F. MACHACO, 


JL SEPULVEDA, Acting Interpreter. 


Regular 
Meetings?First 
Monday of each 


Judicial 
»i» .. 10. j: 


ST. SEPULVEDA 
District Judge 


Terms 
of Court?First 
Monday of Feb., 


May., Aug., and Nov. 
fff- K. S. O'MELVENY...Judge of Probate aud 


County Courts. 


Terms 
of Court?First 
Monday of Jan., 


Mar., May, July. Sept., and Nov. 


CJEO. 0. GIBBS 
Dist. Court Commissioner, 


Office, No. l'-i Spring street, 


Jul Iices' 
Court*: 


WM. H. GRAY...Temple Block, over W F. 4 


Co.'s Office. 


JOHN TRAFFORD....Downey 
Block, Temple 


Street. 


Lo* Aiigel es Library AMNWIMI 


3, R. McCONNELL 
President 


J. C. LITTLEFIELD 
Librarian 
Library, Downey Block. 


Nnlioual OiUciala. 


»L K. W. nENT 
Postmaster 


Postofflce, Temple Block. 
ALFRED JAMES 
Reg. U.S. Land Office 


J. W. HAVERSTiCK....Rec. U. S. Land Office 


Temple Block. 


JJ. O. WHEELER....Dept. 
Coll. U. H.Int. Rev. 


Office, No. 10, Temple Block. 


J. R. BRIERLY 
Int. Rev. Gauger 


Office, No. 
Temple Block. 


J. D. DUNLAP 
Dept. U. S. Marshal 


New High street. 


li. C. WHITING 
U. S. Court Commissioner 


Office, Nos. 28 and 2.5, Downey Block. 


IACOB A. MOURENH AUT.....French 
Consul 


Main street. 


CLINTON B. SEARS, In charge of Improve- 


ment of Wilmington Harbor?Residence 
at terminus olstreet railroad. 


